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Five individuals tell you their stories... Their backgrounds and dreams 
are as unique as they are. What unites them is their creativity, passion 
and integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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When we first happened upon Dumbo Feather on a newsstand, we knew that we had 
encountered something quite special. (Sometimes you just know.) Not long after this we 
bumped into Dumbo Feather Publisher Kate Bezar at an industry event. We got talking 
with Kate, compared points of view, and decided that it would be fun (and somewhat 
appropriate) for REMO & Dumbo Feather to do some things together. 
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Take for starters these high quality heavyweight 100% cotton REMO T Shirts: "Original Fit" 
in White, Black & Navy (short or long sleeves for adults, kids or babies), or "Fitted Women" 
in White, Black & Colours (short sleeves). Order Dumbo Feather T Shirts from the online 
REMO General Store at any time of the day or night via the Dumbo Feather page located at: 


WWW.REMOGENERALSTORE.COM/DUMBO 























What are they up to now...?” 



Steven Blaess [Issue 3] 

The ‘Marli’ bottle opener Steven Blaess designed for Alessi 
is now available all over. The National Design Centre in 
Federation Square in Melbourne is stocking them, as is 
design store RG Madden. Apparently the bottle openers also 
double as a belt buckle... Now there’s a party trick. 


Caravana [Issue 3] 

Caravana’s artisans are all well and unaffected by the quake 
that shattered parts of Pakistan in October. The closest the 
girls came to the disaster was looking at a flat to rent in a 
building in Islamabad six weeks before the quake; it was the 
only building in the city to be razed to the ground. They are 
currently working on producing the AW06 collection to go 
into stores in February 2006. 


Kevin Roberts [Issue 4] 

Kevin has just finished a sequel to his first Lovemarks book. 
This one’s called Lovemarks in Action: Mystery, Sensuality, 
and Intimacy in the marketplace. It’ll be published first in 
the United States in April 2006, and includes a whole page 
on Dumbo feather and why all you lot, its readers, seem to 
like it so much. 


Jodie Fried [Issue 6] 

Jodie, inspired by Matt Butler (her co-profilee in Dumbo 
feather #6), is going to do a new Bholu range designed by 
underprivileged children from the slums in Ahmedabad, 
India. The children’s own drawings will become patterns 
adorning Bholu homewares, and some of the proceeds 
from the sale of each piece will go towards each little artist’s 
schooling. Stay tuned... 


If you would like to order back issues containing these stories please complete the form in the back of this issue and send to us. 
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debut album out now! 

PiLlAlYlllKlGV' :iiaiY;.FMi:.E , !NIK® D Gl'iliryrRll^ElKi'DlS’ 

www.hoUdaysonice.comwww.inertia-music.com , ot 


featuring angie hart (frente) 

& dean manning (leonardo's bride) 


“ a match made in mellow 
pop heaven Rolling Stone 

songs of highly rewarding bits and 
superior pieces" - Sydney Morning Herald 

" album of the week " - Canberra Times 

gorgeous floating pop ” - Herald Sun, Melboune 


★ ★★★ 


touring nationally in 
february & march 







Where birds of a feather flock together 

They actually live to be happy They live to live iicihriel Scarvelh Issue 4 


“I really wondered if it was my ego speaking to go forth and not my intuition” Steven Blaess Issue 3 


‘'Once you are committed to something, and really committed, things materialize magically to support you in that journey" Justin Abrahams , Issue 2 

“From the first moment we exchanged product for money, it was about the intelligence of the individual’ Suzanne Santos, Issue 3 

“I was really just trying to create a lifestyle around my passions' Rachel Bending Issue 4 


“There is no shortage of good ideas” Tim Pethick Issue 1 

“I felt I had a duty as a citizen of Australia, and indeed of the world, to do my bit” Kirsty Sword Gusmao, Issue ! 

Carry on the conversation at www.dumbofeather.con 


“You very much create your own reality, and in that there 


’s this incredible sense of empowerment "Jack Heath, Issue 3 


Discussion forum now online 


Thanks to those of you who have 
posted messages on the ‘leave your 
mark’ page of www.dumbofeather.com, 
written to us directly, or chatted on 
www. for um. dumbofeather. com. 

From: Sarah 
Re: beautiful 

Hello Kate, I remember the first time 
I saw Dumbo Feather in the local 
newsagent. In the Visual Arts section, 
subtle, square format just sitting quietly 
as the rows of magazines around it 
were screaming out with gaudy covers 
trying to compete with each other for 
attention. The calmness drew my hand 
forward & I’ve been hooked since. (That 
was well over 12 months ago now) 

I’m sharing mine with another mum & 
it takes us a couple of weeks to go cover 
to cover. So lovely to be inspired in the 
midst of an ordinary day. Thank you! 

PS- Really interested in the fact Dumbo 
Feather is printed on 100% recycled 
paper using soy based inks. How did 
this come about? Very interested as 
I’m setting up a small business where 
all our products, services & behind the 
scene stuff will be applying best practices 
regarding the environment & being 
sustainable. Cheers 

[How did it come about? It was a conscious 
choice. It’s about saying, “This is how we 
think it should be done — even ijit’s not the 
most economic choice in the short term, we 
believe there are other measures by which 
we should do business...” I kinda have this 
philosophy that if something can’t be done 


the ‘right’ way, then I’d rather not do it at 
all. There was no other right way but to use 
100% recycled paper and soy-based inks. 

We love that not one tree has been chopped 
down to print Dumbofeather, and that our 
printer, Focus Tress is one of if not the most 
eco-friendly in the country] 

From: Elliot 

Re: [posted on www.dumbofeather.com] 
hi, Dumbofeather i love you. There, i’ve 
said it, are you happy now? Please don’t 
ever stop or i’ll hunt you down and kill 
your house plants. Thanks 

From: Wend 

hi kate, I’ve loved your mag since first 
edition; stock choice, layout, imagery, 
subject matter, and the story of rags to 


riches behind it. fantastic work! 
particularly loved the article on a friend 
of mine jen peedom, and on kirsty 
gusmao sword being that i’ve spent the 
last few years back and forth from Timor, 
i’m a photographer and i’ve recently 
challenged myself to shoot daily with or 
without an assignment, and send them 
off to friends, family and clients to keep 
me honest! i’d love to put you on the 
daily mailing list, its just an attempt 
to brighten your inbox and keep me 
challenged, kind wishes, 

[fustfor the record... the story behind Dumbo 
feather is far more riches to rags than vice 
versa! Not that there were many riches to 
begin with, but there sure are fewer now. I’ve 
included this letter because I love Wend’s idea 
of committing to do something creative daily] 



From: Jodie Fried (Dumbo feather Issue 6) 

Re: Peak hour in Ahmedabad 

....sighted on the way to work this morning.Couldn’t work out whether to take 
the bus, hitch a ride on a scooter, jump in a rickshaw or ride an elephant. 
Loads of love from the crazy sub continent. Jodie xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 






From: Anna 

Dumbo feather: like listening to rain on 
the roof in a long and tiring drought. 

From: Ben 
G’day Kate... 

I wanted to say thank you once again for 
the great work that is Dumbo Feather. 
Whenever I get an issue I savor the 
moment, look at the beautiful artwork, 
take in the smell of the fresh paper and 
smile. I then wait all day until I am 
quietly tucked in bed to read one story 
(consecutively) each night and lie awake 
thinking for hours afterwards about life, 
family, friends, work, dreams and this 
wonderful world of potential. It brings 
renewed passion to my life and often 
browsing though past issues can help me 
out of the rough patches that crop up 
time to time. Cheers, 

From: Penelope 
Re: Superwoman Competition 
Hi Kate, How have you been, fantastic I 
hope! Remember I was telling you about 
our Superwoman competition (in 500 
words or less tell us your superwoman 
story), well I was wondering if you 
would like to be one of our judges? We 


are going to have about 5 (yours truly 
included) judges, all interesting women... 
Anyway let me know if you are interested 
and I can give you some more details. 
[Penelope is the MD of Superwoman, a 
company, which provides financial planning 
advice to, you guessed it, women. They're 
currently running a competition that I'm 
sure many of you could and should enter. The 
winner receives $ 10,000 cash. Visit www. 
superwoman.com.au for more details.] 

From: Sherry 

I was interested to read the article 
on publishers that included you in 
Telegraph’s Sunday Mag. I live in Albury 
NSW and publish a magazine out of my 
spare bedroom too! I’m trying to get 
it to lean more towards fashion - and 
beading. It sometimes feels like a very 
lonely job and I often wonder exactly 
what the hell I think I’m doing but it 
does keep me off the streets. Issue 2 has 
just been released (after some boo boos 
it was delayed a couple of weeks and the 
market has gone nuts!) and I am already 
in negotiations to go international. I am 
very excited about how it has gone and I 
was suprised to read about other people 
doing the same thing. I have had larger 


publishers of Australian craft magazines 
(and let’s face it - everyone is larger 
than me!) saying I would not be able to 
publish a craft magazine as I am not a 
publisher - it appears that now I am! 

I’m not sure if I can get your mag in 
Albury but I would love to see it. Please 
let me know if I could buy a copy direct 
from you. Congratulations on your 
success - see you in the newsagents!! 

[If anyone else would like to purchase current 
or previous issues of Dumbo feather they’re now 
available online at www.dumhofeather.com] 

From: Rachel 
Re: subscription 
dear kate, 

i have just received the first in my 
subscription to dumbo feather and i’m 
sure you hear it all the time but you have 
a truly beautiful product, everything 
about it is exquisite, congratulations to 
you and all who work on it. 
it first caught my eye a few months ago 
and it is a constant source of inspiration 
and encouragement, i have a small 
business of my own in interior design 
and quite frequently have those ‘oh 
my god’ moments and need a bit of 
reassurance, however, going out on my 
own is a decision that i will never regret 
and was probably the best of my life 
so far. it is invaluable to read of others 
experiences and their journeys through 
doing things that are often scary and 
without a doubt challenging, 
i read your story in one of the Sunday 
magazines and it is a real inspiration to 
see people with the courage to follow 
ideas through, again, congratulations, 
thankyou for your wonderful product 
and keep up the good work. 
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Being in 'media' Dumbo feather is sent a tot of press releases about all sorts of things. Most often they don't interest us, 
so when we received one about some fashion label called Tight Knickers we hastily shot off a reply email saying thanks, 
but no thanks. With noses in the air we wrote "We really don't think this is Dumbo feather material.'' A short while later 
something made us actually open the Word document press release and as we read it we realised these guys had a lot 
of depth, in fact they were doing some of the gutsiest stuff we'd heard of in fashion and making a huge impact We 
learnt our lesson, swallowed our pride, and gave them a call. Tight Knickers' impact is not limited to the runway, in fact 
it's more about starting conversations on the street, conversations that matter. Here's what we hope is another of those 
conversations with Tight Knickers co-founder Jonathan Pease, who by the way is no dummy... Df 

Df I'm really keen to hear how it went in New York. How long ago were you there? 

Jonathan About two months ago. It went great. We've got a friend there who owns a modeling agency - it's not the biggest, but 
it's definitely one of the best. There's also a charity over there called 0NE.org whose tagline is 'Make Poverty History'. 
Our friend's agency is called One too so he thought there had to be some synergy between One and 0NE.org. We thought 
it would be perfect as we haven't done anything with any specifically American charities - we work with Greenpeace 
but that's global - so we put together the design for a dress. It has big, ruby red lips across the front made of the 
word 'one' written in different languages. The lower back features the 0NE.org logo, the agency's logo and our logo. We 
got all the big girls from One Models to go to the [New York Fashion Week] shows wearing this dress. So we had this 
big thing back-stage - we often do things, not necessarily on the catwalk, but in a more original way (see page 15 
*You've made it when). They were all rolling up to the shows in their dresses and were photographed - we got a lot of 
good press. We're now in production on the dress which we're going to sell and give money to 0NE.org. Nicole Truffino 

- Gemma Ward mark II coming out of Australia - was involved, Naomi Campbell, Eva Herzigova, Devon Aoki - the girl 
from Sin city... It was great to see them all get into it and all come in the same dress. It was interesting to see how 
they wore it because we conceived it one way but, in my opinion, models are some of the best stylists in the world. 

Df That sort of guerilla-style campaign has been the way you've done things from the beginning. 

Jonathan We like to do stuff not on the runway but around the runway. The first one we ever did was in New York with the 
'Dear George' shirt [which had the words "I'm afraid of Americans' on its front (see image page 16)]. It was about 
consumerism because me and my business partner Jesse [Margolis] were both working in New York. I was in advertising 
and he was modeling. We were seeing big companies in The States squeeze out the little guy there and also globally 

- Starbucks, Video Ezy, these kinds of companies. It annoyed us. Similar kind of concept in that we got top models 
to wear our shirt actually in other people's fashion shows. It had a real hijacking aspect to it. A lot of people think 
that it was after 9/11 but it was before. It was actually more about consumerism than it was about world politics, but 
obviously after 9/11 it evolved. It almost evolved because of the people who were wearing the shirt. Even David Bowie 
wore that shirt. The people who were buying it weren't necessarily making a comment about consumerism, they were 
talking more politically. 

It evolved by our customers hijacking it. 

Later the 'Dear George' tee did become about George Bush because of what he was doing, or not doing politically. That 
t-shirt shaped Tight Knickers as a brand and really empowered us to have our opinions heard... and worn. 

Df What did working in advertising give you? 

Jonathan It was my real grounding in brand development, communication, and starting to think about how one could get a 
message or an idea out into the public. I was at BBDO [the advertising agency] for about four years and I absolutely 
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Loved it - it was the best job I've ever had apart from running my own business - it was so creative and forward. When 
I was there, there was a big push to become an 'integrated' agency. 'Integrated advertising' is now a total buzz word 
and everyone's doing it, but back then it was revolutionary. In advertising there's this imaginary line which separates 
'above the line' advertising from 'below the line' advertising. Above the line is magazines, press, radio and TV, and 
below the line is all the other stuff. This move at BBDO to become integrated meant taking that line away and coming 
at any marketing problem with an integrated, holistic approach. So if we're trying to sell... toothpicks... maybe it 
doesn't need a TV ad, maybe it needs a direct mail piece, or a stunt, or an event. It really got me thinking about how 
one can communicate with people in smart, cost-effective ways that have a really big impact. That in turn got me 
thinking that fashion could be an interesting way to communicate and that's where all this began. Ancient history. 

Df A cynic would say that you thought, "I want to create a fashion label and a great way to get some free exposure and 

PR would be to do some stunts... And if I tack on a charitable or a political angle then I'll get even more PR." No? 

Jonathan We do it in reverse. We do the newsworthy stuff and the stuff that grabs people's attention to feed through the 
message. The charities are definitely not just an add-on. With Greenpeace - which is the one that we've done the most 
for in monetary terms - they came to us and had a need to be a little more funky and youth-friendly. We knew that we 
could get younger, cooler people to start thinking about Greenpeace. 

Df Had they seen the Dear George t-shirts and knew that you had that angle to what you were doing? 

Jonathan They'd actually seen the whole first range. A lot of people don't know about the first range because we got so much 
press on Dear George that the rest got looked over. There was a lot of stuff in there about terrorism, pre 9/11, not 
that we're Nostradamus or anything, but it was very on point as far as things that were in our range that became quite 
topical and more and more relevant. They saw that and thought, "Maybe these guys are onto something from an issues 
point of view and a fashion point of view." It was a simple line of good-looking tees. I shouldn't downplay that because 
we spent a lot of time working up the fits and fabrics and slaved over what seems to be a simple tee, but we wanted 
to make it perfect. It was totally organic that Greenpeace were involved with us, and us with them. Greenpeace are 
out there doing the big stories and really pushing the envelope in terms of how they stand up for what they believe in. 
We're much the same - we don't want to come or go quietly - we want to be heard. It's also fun, it's really, really fun. 
I love starting conversations with a simple t-shirt. There are always pieces in every range that customers and 

friends tell us, “ Whenever I wear this shirt people 
talk to me, random people 

on the street." That's really what it's about for us, that's 
the best part of what we do. If someone can start a conversation about something they wouldn't usually talk about, 
with someone they wouldn't usually talk to - whether it's about American politics, or the use of the female form in 
advertising, or the environment - that's great, that's really what we're about. Sure we use the media to our advantage 
there's no doubt about it. A lot of that comes from my advertising background and the fact that Jesse's born and raised 
in America, advertising's like breakfast cereal for Americans. Between the two of us we understand the power of the 
media and the potential positives and negatives. When I talk about media I'm talking about big media. The Australian, 
The Sydney Morning Herald, The New York Times, the real news media. 

Df Is it easier to get picked up by small niche independent magazines? 

Jonathan Funnily enough, it's actually not, it's not easy to get picked up by small cool magazines - that's the truth. It's amazing 
how easy it is to get picked up by the big boys. I think that's kinda the point. It's almost like they'll write about 
anything. Attach a bell or a whistle to anything and they'll write about it - and that's something we've used to our 
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all turned on George Bush and 


“smashed them together.” 
Combining the porn industry and 
weapons of mass destruc tion gave 
them their theme for the Selfridges 


By Clare Thomas 


Being invited to create a window 
installation for Selfridges’ Oxford 
Street store in London would have 
to be on many brands’ “we’ll know 
we’ve made it when...” lists. 

When Selfridges, a Tight 
Knickers’ stockist, invited them 
to “do something topical” as an 
installation, the boys took the brief 
quite literally. They got the covers 
of The Times in the UK and The New 


Tony Blair” says Tight Knic kers’ 
Jonathan. 

What Tight Knickers found was 
“completely messed up.” As to be 
expected, on the front page of The 
Times Tony Blair was vigorously 
defending his job. Yet on the 
front page of the US equivalent, 
Ron Jeremy, a porn star, was 
discussing how he was moving 
into mainstream media. Here 


installation, * Weapons of Mass 
Satisfaction '. Jonathan desc ribes 
the result as “massive, 3D... 


featuring a sexy porn star with 
bombs dropping all around her 
that looked like dildos. The words 
‘Weapons of Mass Satisfaction’ 
were strategically placed to cover 
the naughty bits.” 


York Times in the US and “drew 
inspiration from there. It was at 
the time when people globally 
were pissed off because all these 
Weapons of Mass Destruc tion 


was a complete contrast between 
the leading new spapers of two 
countries equally involved in the 
weapons search debacle. 

Instead of choosing betw een 
the two stories Tight Knickers 


faction 


is the title ot a porn dvd and the 
name of a junior sailing dinghy 
crew, so, Tight Knickers, there’s 
no doubt. You’ve made it. 


hadn’t been found, and it had 
















* Press Release 


By Kate Bezar 


The mX is Melbourne’s equivalent of 
those free newspapers available to 
bored commuters worldwide. It is 
also Ash Keating’s chosen medium for 
his work. mX editions of March 2003 
saturated with war imagery spurred 
Keating to create his first works. By 
collecting and reinterpreting images 
from within the paper’s pages, not 
only does Keating make a statement 
about visual pollution, he also saves 
the city from the repercussions of 
thousands of papers discarded daily 
becoming landfill. 



On 15 December 2004 Keating 
held an installation of a collection 
of about 2,000 collaged newspaper 
images of Saddam Hussein. It was 
a year to the day since Hussein had 
been found in his hidey-hole. In 2005 
Keating has created another work in 
his Press Release series. This time, after 
over 200 hours of painstaking cutting 
out, Keating released 6,500 images 
of the endangered Australian Gannet 
from the 23 August 2003 niX into a 
gallery space. 6,500 being the number 
of gannet pairs still in existence 


according to the paper’s report. Given 
the environmental consequences of 
the thousands of mX copies dumped in 
bins at train stations daily it could only 
be assumed that the mX editorial team 
had run the article as a visual filler or 
an interest piece, rather than out of a 
genuine concern for the environment. 

When our media are more 
concerned about circulation 
figures than editorial (let alone 
environmental) integrity, the role of art 
as the conscience of society becomes 
even more vital. 



Top left: Ash painstakingly cuts out 6,500 images of gannetsfrom Melbourne’s mX newspapers he collected around Melbourne on 21 August 2003. Bottom left: 
6,500 gannets, each a fraction of a millimetre thick form a 51 cm high stack. Above right. Released, thousands of gannets lie where they fall. Alain: The act of 
‘ releasing ’ the gannets into the gallery space is videoed and is an integral part of the work. Ash in a suit mimics inX's readers on their daily commute. 
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advantage. We definitely don't attach causes to get the newsworthiness, it's the other way around - we do newsworthy 
things and then attach causes to that. 

DJ And tell me about the shenanigans you got up to at Australian Fashion Week in 2003. 

Jonathan We've always had an issue with people trying to control the fashion industry when it shouldn't be - it locks out 

creativity and locks out small brands. We definitely felt that when we first got into the industry. There was really only 
one option for us which was to do the tradeshow area of the Sydney shows. It's a big investment and you get bugger 
all. We needed a figurehead that we could blame for this problem and Simon Lock [Mercedes Australian Fashion Week's 
founder and Chairman] was our man. At Fashion Week we thought to ourselves, "How can we address this issue and 

make some noise about it, and maybe get people talking about it?" We wanted to hijack the shows and we wanted to 

do it with messages. We also wanted to talk, not just to the press, but to the audience. We wanted everyone there, the 
people who are subscribing to Fashion Week, to read it and understand it. So we got these lasers and hid them in all 
sorts of things - briefcases, movie cameras - and then sent actors in disguise into shows holding these props. There 
was a little button attached to their body or the back of the briefcase which operated the laser. These lasers projected 
massive billboard-sized messages onto anything anywhere. Fashion Week is locked up with sponsors. If you were a 
company who wanted to get involved in Australian fashion you pretty much can't. Joe Bloggs champagne can't get 
involved because Perrier Jouet's on it, and if you're Audi you can't get involved because Mercedes Benz is on it. So in 
answer to this injustice we had animated, "Fashion Week is proudly brought to you by Audi/Volkswagon/Toyota/Tight 
Knickers". We also had, "Simon says put your hands in your pockets", obviously playing on the money angle, and 
"Australian fashion is in Lock down" etc. It was 

so much fun getting chased 
around by security and totally causing amuck. 

We'd be 

up on some scaffolding projecting into some show and we'd see Simon Lock getting security... it was unbelievable 
fun. The highlight of the whole week for me was one day when Sydney fashion's who's who, the front-rowers, were all 
coming on a ferry from a show at Luna Park to the Leona Edmiston show on the wharf. We had one of our actors set 
up on the dock. All week we'd been getting intelligence from people to find out exactly where the ferry was going to 
dock. I was in my car ducking right down watching our actor. He was dressed in this Magritte outfit complete with a 
big eyeball on his head, a little bowler hat, a tight black catsuit and briefcase. As the boat came in the projection was 
huge, right there in front of the whole boat which took ten minutes to dock because the ferry driver couldn't get it 
right. The projection was a mixture of all the messages from the week including some brand ones like "Are you wearing 
Tight Knickers or are you just happy to see me?" The boat just erupted and then Simon Lock stood up - he was on the 
boat - and started having a go at our projectionist. I tell you, I could not have paid this guy enough because he was 
in this Magritte outfit and started miming against Simon's words. No-one knew whether to laugh or cry. 

Df So you guys are anti-terrorism yet you do some pretty subversive things yourselves. 

Jonathan We're anti terrorism that hurts anyone. I'm very pro marketing terrorism. I think that kind of stuff is great because it 
breaks the mould. TV networks and the big media make so much money out of advertising and I know all the numbers 
stack up, but as a consumer, and also when I worked in advertising, I just don't believe people are taking in those 
mediums anymore. I think people are smarter than that and they're doing things in a different way whether it's 
watching TV on the internet or using TiVo and skipping the ads or just mentally blocking out traditional advertising. I 
think it's important to look beyond that and do these things... It's called guerilla marketing not terrorism. I like that 
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term better. It's really, really fun and it's also really effective. After those shows people not only knew the name Tight 
Knickers, they also knew what we were about. I believe it's mainly due to the way in which we got our message across, 
not just the message itself. There's not much confusion when people talk about Tight Knickers - they get it. 

We ’re going to do what we want, we’re going to 
stand up for what we believe in, 

and we pretty much have a go at anyone if 

we think it's fair game. 

Who or what is fair game next? 

Jonathan There's a bit about George Bush in the next range, particularly how the whole Osama Bin Laden issue has come off the 
political agenda. We've created a picture of George Bush wearing a t-shirt that says, "Osama is so last season". It's 
like, "Osama Bin Laden, oh well, we'll just sweep that under the carpet. What's next?" We've also got a t-shirt in our 
new range called The Babydoll5000 V2'. It's a visual of a woman which started as Jerry Hall and then we made her the 
ultimate woman with someone else's lips, legs, hands, hair - it's the collaged ultimate woman. It's a jab at how the 
beauty industry, and the modeling industry project what is sexy and what it is to be a beautiful woman. They put out 
unrealistic and often ugly images of 'today's woman' and we think it sucks. We were making fun of that by creating 
this ultimate woman and treating her like an action figure, 'The Babydoll5000 V2', like a product out there that's been 
created. We're also doing a male one called 'The HappyBoy5000 VI' who'll pretty much do whatever you want - he's 
a wind-up. We want to grow Tight Knickers on a fashion level as well. I think fashion is becoming more and more 
influential. To date we've pushed the messaging part but now I'd like to see us push into more of the fashion arena. 
We're going to do a proper show this coming Fashion Week [in Sydney, April 2006]. Now obviously it'll be different from 
normal fashion shows but we're going to move into that space. I believe we've got a good idea that communicates some 
very important stuff in a very newsworthy way. So we'll see. That's really going to unveil the Tight Knickers of the next 
2-3 years. It's a much bigger range, it's a lot more fashion-forward - definitely not following any trends, but we're being 
more experimental with what we're doing. We're also continuing to do the Greenpeace stuff every quarter. 

Df A new t-shirt every quarter. 

Not necessarily a t-shirt but a new piece and a new graphic thing going on. We're still doing t-shirts but we're moving 
into a much bigger range - our current range is double what it used to be with jackets, shirting, and pants - all sorts 
of stuff. They're all message-based in the sense that they all say something and they all dig a lot deeper than just the 
design. For example this [image on a tee] is a social collage of that time in the media (see page 16 * Press Release) 

- there are no words on it, but it does carry a message. We have a 'Not so Basic' range and that's our basics with no 
graphics on them except the logo and maybe a couple of design tweaks. It's not like we think, "What's going to fill the 
Dear George slot this season?" If there's something to say, we say it, otherwise we shut up! 

Speaking of portrayals of women and your logo - talk me through it. 

Jonathan The logo is really about girl power. 

I know a lot of people don't see that 

and get frustrated and think it's sexist and crass and gaudy. The idea is that it's ok to wear a naked woman on a shirt 

- especially for a girl - and to celebrate it. You know what, people are catching on. It's taken them a while, but that's 
ok, a lot of our stuff is slow burn and we're ok with that. I went to a meeting yesterday and got the results of our 
winter sales in Australia and it's amazing to see that stores buy the dumber stuff. It's not like the other stuff doesn't 
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* Put your hands in your 
pockets, this is a retail hijack 


Not all designers can afford premium retail space 365 days of the year, so some are choosing to do things 
differently. Temporary, transitory, and never traditional... each of these ideas hijacks established retail 
concepts taking them to a new level... sometimes even a rooftop. 



Loads of designers, 1 rooftop, 4 days. Each 
Saturday in December in the lead-up 
to Christinas 2005 The Rooftop Shop 
took the traditional marketplace formula 
and located it in a non - traditional space 
a rooftop seven floors above Melbourne's 
CBD. The brainchild of the kids behind 
ThreeThousand (vwvw.threethousand.com. 
cm) and TwoThousand (wvm.twothousand , 
com.au), The Rooftop Shop gave creative 
people and .small businesses an opportunity 
to peddle their wares . Or as they put it, it 
was “the perfect opportunity for independent 
retailers, designers and artists to stick their 
heads in the clouds . ” 



1 designer studio, 1 shop, 50 days and 
counting. In November 2005, Spacecraft 
Australia, a textile design studio “started 
thinking about retail with absolutely no 
pre-conceived models or ideas, ” says founder 
Russell Lawrence. They decided to “create 
a series of temporary stores, time limited 
that will be dismantled after a set period 
of time . ” “/ think it might be a strategy 
designed to prolong the process and continue 
dreaming up ways of reinterpreting and 
representing what we doc' 1 heir first 
temporary store is in the GPO Melbourne 
and has been so successful that they have 
extended their stay indefinitely. 



3 designers, I gallery, 5 days. In November 
2005 Slingflngs’ Rachel Bending 
(Dumbo feather Issue 4), ZaishiTs Matt 
Butler (Dumbo feather Issue 6) and 
Bask \ Meredith Barry took over a galley 
space in Bondi . AH three brands let their 
extensive customer lists know that for 
five days only they'd be able to buy their 
favourite brands direct from the source, 
from Wednesday to Sunday, shoppers 
perched on Zaishus and sipped lattes from 
the cafe next door while deciding which 
Slingflngs wrap would best match that 
Bask bikini they had their eye on, even 
chatting to the designers themselves. 
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sell but the dumber, more literal stuff outsells the really smart, well thought out stuff. I know why. It's because there 
aren't that many stores in Australia willing to think about it that long or look into it that deep. I guess what keeps us 
designing the really in depth messages and cause-related pieces is that we know there are some really clever shops that 

stock it and sell it out. Back to the logo... It's meant to be a power statement. When you see that on a girl, and she's 

looking great, and she's self-confident and she's out for the night, it's powerful. There's definitely both sides to that 
argument and I argue with my parents about it, I argue with some friends about it, and I argue with some strangers 
about it - I'm willing to talk about it at any stage. It's great people are even talking about this kind of issue because 
people don't usually. Everything's pretty much swept under the rug when it comes to femininity and sexuality, but when 
you've got it on the front of your t-shirt it's out there, people are going to talk about it. As we've been going around 
the world trade-marking that logo some countries have put up massive walls for us. It's just an illustration for god's 
sake, it's not even a photograph. A lot of sensible people would change the logo but we're not going to. So that's the 
story behind it, but I'm glad you asked because a lot of people don't know and get a different feeling about it. 

Df I think it's mostly the combination of the logo with the name. 

Jonathan I agree with that. When we first came up with the words 'Tight Knickers' we didn't see that as risque at all or even 

that funny. We just thought it was an interesting, original way to talk about, quite literally, what we were going to be 
producing which was, not knickers, but fitted simple t-shirts that we wanted to feel as comfortable as underwear in 
super, super soft fabrics. When Jesse and I came up with the name we weren't trying to be overtly controversial or really 
out there with it, but I think you're right, once we put the girl with it, it became more interesting. 

Df So you started this on the side when you were still working at BBDO? 

Jonathan Yeah on the side. BBDO was such an amazing experience but it was very, very corporate, I was in a suit every day 
dealing with big budgets and heads of industry over there in America. It was restrictive to say the least, but I learnt 
a lot of great stuff over there. 

Df Is Jesse still based in New York? 

Jonathan Yeah, but he spends most of his time over here at the moment and then I'm over there for three. 

Df Why the Australian focus? It couldn't be the bigger market for you surely? 

Jonathan All design and prototyping is done here, it's the hub creatively, but we've definitely got a global goal and outlook. It's 
great having Jesse over in New York because it's the mecca. You get a much broader view when you're over there, it just 
opens your eyes big time. For us Tokyo's the same, when you go to Japan it's just awesome for the creative juices. I 
find New York to be less fashion-relevant but more about political ideas, social movements, people in general. Whereas 
when we go to Tokyo, from a fashion point of view and a design point of view, they're just doing stuff before everyone 
else. It's very inspiring - everything from clubs to the way they fit out their stores (see page 22 *Retail Hijack), 
restaurant ideas, it's all just so original. 

Df Who designs most of Tight Knickers' pieces? 

Jonathan It's an even split - Jesse and I do it together. I'm the Creative Director and he's the Art Director. 

Df Very advertising! 

Jonathan Well it is. A lot of things we do are based on advertising methodology. We do a creative brief at the start of every 
season - we're quite structured in our disorder. I basically run the brand and how we communicate and how that takes 
shape in everything we do whether it's a stunt or a fashion show or the range. Jesse's more involved with the actual 
fashion pieces and the way it looks and feels. It's split that way although we overlap all the time. It comes from our 
backgrounds and where our passions lie. It's great to have someone talented and foreign to work with because 

it keeps me looking beyond my little surroundings . 
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* 1he ultimate... 




end result, but along the way they were excellent. 

Df Who or what else do you think is doing it well? 

Jonathan Michael Moore, obviously has nothing to do with fashion, but he inspires me because he's out there doing something 
that I think is really important. I'm not saying I agree with everything he does, but I find it very inspiring that one 
guy can be out there making so much noise. David Bowie, which is so cliched, but I look at Bowie and the way he 

transformed himself into characters... There's not one of his video clips that looks like it's coming from the same artist. 

The way he's done that recreation... (see page 25 *The Ultimate...). I'd like to do that as a person every year. The 
guy's just eternally cool. I'm trying to think of another fashion label... I'm in fashion, but I don't really do fashion. 
Friends in the industry always send me trend websites and say, "Did you know that blue's going to be in next season?" 
or, "Make sure you put a stripe in this range." 

Tight Knickers just doesn't 
follow trends and sometimes it's probably hurt us. 

Df You'd rather take the piss out of that, like with your Greenpeace tee that said, 'Green is the new black'? 

Jonathan Exactly. So we don't really look to other fashion labels for inspiration it's more organizations, people in general, 

humanity, pop culture and what we're all doing here. 

Df Have you thought of using other mediums? 

Jonathan The next frontier for me is to try my hand at TV. I've written a TV show that I've sold to a network that is hopefully 
going into production early next year and should be on air in April [2006]. That's pretty exciting - it's been nine 
months in the making and it's still not a done deal - it's been bought but the actually commissioning of the show hasn't 
been done yet. It's 100% my idea and then I worked it up with a friend of mine who's a writer. We wrote 13 episodes. 
My role is now to make sure it comes out true to the original idea. I've got a couple more TV shows in the pipeline as 
far as ideas go so I'm hoping to get this one done then back up a couple more. 

Of As you're talking I can't help thinking about the new anti-terrorism legislation... Where it becomes really scary is that it 

might restrict the actions of people like Tight Knickers and artists or anyone who may not agree with the government's 
actions. I mean a t-shirt like Dear George incites the population to rebel against the institution doesn't it? 

Jonathan We've had letters from the [Australian] Government in the past asking us to "cease and desist" on the Dear George 
shirt - basically telling us to pull it out of the marketplace, which obviously we didn't. We had a lot of complaints in 
the early days. People egged shops that had our stuff in the window. 

Df But that's Joe public rather than the Government doing that right? 

Jonathan Yeah, but who controls Joe public? The Government. It's a pretty small circle between what we do and what we're told 
to do for a lot of people. Maybe the Government and the powers that be could get more intense about Tight Knickers, 
but it's just fashion and I think they'd be fueling their own negativity if they were to go after us in that way. It's like 
if they make a big deal out of it, it gives it more press and more fuel. I'm sure they'd rather we just left out the back 
door quietly... I don't think so. 

Df In the same way the US Government can't do anything about Mike Moore. 

Jonathan Exactly, because they'd make a martyr out of him. It'd be like, "Thank you. Bring it on." He's a genius at that stuff. I'm 
not sure if you've seen his latest movie, but the part where he's going up to politicians on the street and asking them, 
"Do you have a son or daughter? Would you send them to Iraq?" It's so powerful because what can they do? Nothing!/ 
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We had seen and admired Abi Crompton's Third Drawer Down products for a long time and so, when a trip to Melbourne 
was in the offing, we thought we'd drop her a line saying it'd be great to say hello. Next thing we know Abi's invited us to 
stay and the more we've gotten to know her, the more we admire her ' doability', imagination, integrity and glorious sense 
of humour. Abi is the creative and practical genius behind two great, but very different brands. Third Drawer Down came 
first. The concept is simple. Abi commissions artists around the world to create works for her that she then prints (in limited 
edition) onto tea towels, lapkins, table runners and the like. Except people don't seem to want to use them to dry their 
dishes or keep them in their drawers (let alone the third down). Instead they're treasured as works of art in their own right, 
worthy of a place over the mantlepiece. Enter Abi's other business/project, Magnart. 'What could that be?' You ask. We say, 
'Read on '... Df 

Df You describe yourself as a teatoweltologist. I want to know what a teatoweltologist does. 

Abi Teatoweltologist was a term that was coined by myself. 'Director' was another way of describing myself, but apart from 

developing the product for Third Drawer Down I also have a great interest in the social aspect of what people do with tea 
towels. It's actually quite an interesting study because I wasn't really aware until recently that the concept of the third 
drawer down being the universal tea towel drawer is not actually as universal as I thought, it's only based in the Southern 
Hemisphere. So the concept of Third Drawer Down as a brand name has a different appeal to the Northern Hemisphere. 
Except for the British, they do have a third drawer down. 

Df Did you first get that feedback from your French distributors? 

It came through first from artists. When I work with each artist, for personal research I collect information on what they 
do with their tea towels. I've never published it anywhere on websites or packaging or whatever but yeah, a lot of the 
overseas artists don't have a third drawer down. The concept of export is kind of a scary one. A lot of people get scared 
by taking an idea outside of beautiful Australia and how to go about doing it. To 

just throw your 

products into a bag ant take it overseas ana meet 

people 

is one of the friendliest and easiest ways to actually get your product over there. I was quite fortunate 
that when I was in Paris I met up with a lovely group of guys who had a store there and they've started an agency selling 
limited edition design products [Ugly Editions]. I've also had the opportunity now of being showcased at Maison&Objet 
in Paris and that has been a really huge stepping stone in terms of where and how Third Drawer Down can expand. 

Df What portion of your sales now are international? It's really just starting isn't it? 

Abi Yeah, it's still in bubble-land, but you know I've been fortunate enough to pick up a department store in Bangkok which 

for instance was never on my Richter scale. 

Df Yeah, I'd imagine that it would definitely appeal to an Asian market. 

I did a whole lot of research with Japanese people and they don't use linen because they don't have wine glasses. Linen 
was really developed or used as a tea towel to polish wine glasses because it doesn't have that fluff, that lint; and they're 
very absorbent and dry quickly. So the Japanese have cotton tea towels and they're smaller; they're half size, because they 
don't really need any bigger. But when I look at my web stats a lot of Japanese people go on the site for the art. 

Df Where does your interest in art stem from? 

Abi It's interesting because I actually didn't study it at school. I wanted to be a psychologist. So 
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I die a degree in psycholog and sociology to start 

with, and during that time I started to draw 

and realised I 

didn't want to sit behind a desk and listen to people's everyday things. 

Df What were you drawing? 

Funny faces, drawings of imaginary strangers' faces. That's how I taught myself to draw. My first exhibition I had for my 
21st birthday was a series of aliens that I had painted in green. Then I put together a portfolio and studied Fine Art [at 
RMIT] for five years as a painter, but I was really designing furniture and other objects. 

Df Apart from an appreciation for, and a love of, contemporary art, do you think you gained anything else from art school? 

Abi I think it's process. Fine Art and especially Painting taught me how to look at something blank and to draw marks, or 

create a space, or a concept and to problem-solve through that. A lot of my painting work was based upon layers and 
layers and layers until I had resolved the complexity of the space. I look at anything that I develop, or any idea that I 
have, it always starts from a blank space. So I think it's process really. 

Df And where did this fascination with tea towels stem from? 

It started when I worked for the National Gallery of Victoria [NGV] as their product developer. I did a lot of research 
about predominantly Australian art and what was in their collection. I had to prioritise the commercial viability of certain 
products that were, I guess, souvenir-based products to be sold in the Gallery Store. One of the largest-selling products 
apart from stationery items, postcards etc. were tea towels. As a global souvenir product, the tea towel is regarded as one 
of the top ten products that people buy. You can go to some crazy little town four hours out of Perth and in the milk bar 
or general store they'll have their own tea towels they've had printed up. It has such an incredible language to it. They're 
so small, and they flat-pack, and they're functional and they're very collectable. So the concept started from there. I think 
probably one of my driving forces was that my dad had a linen business and was bringing in linen in from Portugal and he 
made a mistake with a number of tea towels that he'd got dyed. They'd shrunk slightly and he couldn't sell them - there 
were about 500 of them. He said to me, "Do you want them?" So I started playing around with them and I created this 
little character based on Chux Super-wipes. His name was Chuxy and he was this little guy I used to cut out of Chux. I 
bought myself a sewing machine and I started sewing this little character onto tea towels (see image page 30). I kind of 

liked the idea of having art tea towels and I suppose that put the connection together. Then I thought how cool it would 

be to invite artists to do tea towels. So that's kinda where Third Drawer Down began, it was a natural progression. 

Df How long were you at the NGV before you decided to cut loose from there and do your own thing? 

Abi I was there for around ten months so it was a relatively short time. It was an interesting time because the NGV was 

going through an incredible growth period from having one gallery and expanding to two - the Australian part and the 
international part. The role of being the product developer there was new and it was really exciting. I was fresh out of art 
school and I had my own sense of business. I'd worked in a number of retail stores while studying but I taught myself in 
a short amount of time the processes of development (seepage 34 *Take a deep breath ... Jump) by studying companies 
like LEGO for instance and the concepts of the stages of development. 

Df Where did you find that kind of information? 

Through books. I just read all different types of product development books you can find at Borders or anywhere. I learnt 
accounting from my step-father who is an accountant and all the other tools came from previous experiences and not 
being afraid to ask questions. 

Df In that ten months? You must been like a giant sponge. 
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*Take a deep breath, count to 


So you have a product idea, you want to share it with 
others anci make it your business to do so. Here is a 
simple outline of a product development process that can 
be used for small to medium production — think of it as 
your parachute... it’ll make that jump way safer. 

11 STAGES FROM IDEA TO PRODUCT L AUNCH 

The idea screen: the first decision 
to go ahead with the project; the initial commitment of 
time and money. We all dream up a lot of ideas but this 
idea has to click with you more than any before. 

2. PRELIMINARY MARKET ASSESSMENT - Initial 

market study: a ‘quick and dirty’ overview of the 
marketplace, customer requirements, likely market 
acceptance, and competitive situation. At this point you 
need to ask yourself what makes your product better than 
the others. 

3. PRELIMINARY TECHNICAL ASSESSMENT: An initial 
technical appraisal addressing key questions like: 

1. Can the product be developed? 

2. Can I make it for an acceptable market price? 

3. Can it be manufactured for the demand? 

4. DETAILED MARKET STUDY - Marketing research: 
detailed market studies such as the user needs and wants, 
concept testing, market positioning and competitive 
analysis. This is one of the most important stages. 80% 
of developing a new product is researching every part 

of your product concept. Developing a produc t concept 
does not cost money, producing your product does. At 
this early point it requires your energy and confidence. A 
market study may take up to a year of research - the more 
research, the less risk of failure and greater confidence 
in knowing how to sell it as you understand where your 
initial market(s) are. 


The decision to go ahead to full development 
involves financial analysis, risk assessment, market 
attractiveness and competitive advantage. This is where it 
starts to get really serious. You have your market research, 
production costs and technical requirements and target 
market defined. Now you can sit down and write a draft 
business plan including your launch and marketing plan. 

At this point ask yourself these simple questions: 

Does this product have a strong reason to be produced 
and a reliable market that will buy it? 

^ Can I produce it at a price the market w ill pay? 

% If not, do I stop to retrace my steps and make some 
changes or think of another idea that will work better? 

Remember you have not spent anything other than time 
and have nothing to lose at this point. If you decide to go 
ahead you have to invest money and extend the amount 
of time as the serious development begins now. 

6. PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT - The development of 
the physical product in prototype form. From your initial 
technical assessment and the contacts you have made, it 
is time to produce the product. List all the attributes and 
the lead-time for each component to understand what 
will be needed for full-scale production. Get quotes from 
at least three different manufacturers with three scales of 
quantity to be produced (for example 100/250/500) so 
you can tighten your production budgets. 

Test the product with friends, 
family, and customers. This is the fun part where you 
feel like you are getting somewhere and your hard work 
is paying off. Listen to your audience, as criticism at this 
point is critical. These people are your market and they 
decide in the end whether they would buy it or not. If it 
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a concept never seen bef ore, listen to how they want 
) be educated about it so that you can incorporate this 
[formation into your packaging and marketing. 

. TRIAL SELL — Have a limited quantity of samples made 
f the finished product. Attempt to sell the product to a 
mited number of people. Take note of all comments and 
>olish’ the product requirements. 

The final business 

id financial analysis prior to launch. Number crunch 
id squeeze every cent you have calculated to make sure 
ley are correct. Look at future sales projections based on 
tcreased quantities. Have someone who has accounting 
tiowledge check over your business report for their 
imments and approval. 

[). PRODUCTION START-UP Full-scale production, 
repare your marketing and sales pack for the public, 
his information should have been gathered from the 
ETAILED MARKET STUDY you have already completed, 
tart small and build healthy relationships with your 
istomers as their feedback is vital to the growth of your 
Lisiness — they are your eyes and ears. 

Full market launch of the 

roduct and implementation of the marketing plan you 
•eated at the PREDEVELOPMENT BUSINESS AND 
[NANCIAL ANAYLSIS STAGE. 

eveloping a product is like a having a child, once it is 
)rn you now have to care, nurture and support it while it 
welops and grows. It is an exciting process w here you’re 
tely to meet a lot of fascinating people to support you 
id your ideas along the way. It is about having confidence 
yourself and your skills. Give it a go and enjoy the 
hievements of believing in your dreams and watching 
icm come true. 


p 


# I 

PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES: 

Reading 

♦From Altolds to Zima: The Surprising Stories Behind 12S Famous 
Brand Names; Evan Morris 

♦The Tipping Point How little Things Can Make a Big Difference; 
Malcolm GladweU 

♦Why We Buy: The Science Of Shopping; Paco Underhill 

♦Revolutionizing Product Development: Quantum Leap in Speed, 

Efficiency and Quality; Steven C. Wheelwright 

♦Product Design and Development; Karl Ulrich and Steven Eppinger 

♦Guerrilla Marketing for Free: Dozens of No-Cost Tactics to Promote 

Your Business and Energize Your Profits; Jay Conrad Levinson 

♦It’s not how good you are, it’s how good you want to be; Paul Arden 

♦Products of our Time; David Redhead 

♦The Strategic Plan Workbook; Neville Lake 

OTHER 

Craft and Design Councils: 

QLD: Craft Queensland www.craftqld.com.au 

WA; Form www.forrn.net.au 

VIC: Craft Victoria www.craftvic.asn.au 

NSW: Object www.objectoom.au 

SA; Jam Factory www.jamfiactory.org.au 

Innovic www.innovic.com.au, will lead you to heap of great sites 
Boutique Product Development Workshops - Centre for Adult 
Education, Melbourne www.cae.edu.au 



Jockwise from top left... 

[UE DAUBAL is a French 
list who has recently released a range 
primary-coloured t-shirts, one for each 
jy of the week. Our fave, ‘WEDNESDAY 
per herns 1 can fly, walk on water and 
ay bingo, (www.daubal.com) 
ctured: A Piece of Tea (2005) 

rtist KAT MACLEOD’S book ( Bird’ was 
mimissioned and published by 3 Deep 


Design (www. 3deep.publishing.com. 
au). tier work also graces cult email 
newsletter Michi Girl (www.michigirl. 
com.au) Pictured: A Fine Mess (2004) 

ANDREW NICHOLLS is an artist , 
writer and curator whose highly detailed 
drawings (often directly onto a gallery’s 
walls) command just as detailed an 
exploration. The details hide all manner 
of distortions and deviants, (www.pica. 


org.au) Pictured: Allegory (2004) 

American artist MARGARET 
MORGAN believes that, “Hygiene 
is the god of the twentieth century 
and the toilet its ubiquitous icon’’. 
Her works explore the nature of 
plumbing in today’s society, (www. 
margaretmorgan.com) Pictured: 
Portrait of a History of Modern Art a 
a Sanitary System (1993) 






























Abi It was huge. I also learnt about the politics of art and that's a massive thing. Especially with a project like Third Drawer 
Down, you have to be so aware of people's emotions. You're dealing with creative people and turning their work into a 
commercial product - it's a sensitive subject. The art world has such interesting protocols of how to deal with that. I really 
learnt that by dealing with the curators and it was a wonderful experience. I left in the end because I became fascinated 
with the concept of being a maker and the micro. Although large production is exciting and it has its different pressures 
I wanted to start at the basics. 

Df Yet if you'd stayed at the NGV, they wouldn't have been your products but you would have been their creator. 

In a way, but they would never have really been mine. I think it's that thing when you work for a large company or for 
anyone else, it's never really yours. I have always wanted to have my own deal happening. 

Df Because you knew that you had so much to give something? I mean, there's so much of you in Third Drawer Down, you 
personality comes through not only the tea towels but the packaging and the website. 

Abi It's very indulgent, very. When I ask other people, "What is art?" it always comes back that it's really your own perception 
of it. In a lot of ways Third Drawer Down is my own perception of what art is. It's not based upon whether they're a famous 
artist or someone doing their Honours at art school. There is no territory or jurisdiction to it all. 

Df You don't have any criteria for choosing the artists? 

It's about the strength of their line work. If we look at the aesthetics of it, the type of printing I do is a very traditional- 
based printing with food-friendly dyes etc. It has to be a very strong image for it to work so I am governed by certain 
types of design principles. 

Df Closer to drawing than anything else? 

Abi Very close to drawing. I have worked with a lot of drawing people. I have worked with artists that are photographic-based 
like Holly Story for instance - it also works. There's a certain sensibility of the artists that I work with in Third Drawer 
Down (see page 36 *AbVs artists). I wouldn't really say that they're political in their overall presentation but I suppose 
they'd be classed as outsider-based works. There's a funny sense of humour. I get a lot of people calling up who say, 

“ You do those kooky tea towels. ” It does have an 
eccentric twist to it, hut it’s purely what like. 

It's really 

important because you're putting yourself out on the line and I think that's why I'm not really interested in where or who 
these people are in any career sense. It's purely driven by aesthetics and also by how they perceive their work to be, their 
artist statements and how they perceive themselves. 

Df You have worked with some very established artists like Jenny Watson [profiled in Dumbo feather Issue 2] and Peter 
Tyndall but also others who the establishment might call 'illustrators' or 'designers'. 

I feel really fortunate with the people I have collaborated with. Artists like Peter and Jenny and having a dialogue with 
Anna Schwartz Gallery has been a really wonderful and supportive environment to work with these artists in. 

It all starts when I ask people where they keep 

their tea towels 

and it's that dialogue which has allowed me to work with some really incredible people 
around the world. Tea towels have got a slang notion to them - a daggy side - and it's only been in the last couple of 
years that people have started to embrace the concept that you can have a really beautifully designed piece of material 
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Headphones 

God save them — the only way to do Excel spreadsheet work with 
Bonnie Prince Billy on repeat. The only way I can see figures in three 
dimensions. 

My iMac 

The Occipital Lobe is the region in the back of the brain which 
processes visual information. Not only is the occipital lobe mainly 
responsible for visual reception, it also contains association areas that 
help in the visual recognition of shapes and colours. The screen image 
is from my favourite blogsite this year called ‘It won’t fucking kill you’. 
Such beautiful photos — check it out at www.urbanhonking.com/kill 

Beautiful drawing 

By dear friend Karla Pringle. Kind in spirit and generous in heart - love 
her to bits. 

Lamp 

The magnet sampling lamp is my strength-testing apparatus for 
Magnart®. It serves as my reminder corner of things to do — very 
important part of my brain. 

Wall planner 

My Tempus Fugit wall planner by REMO helps me get up in the 
morning as it keeps me focused on the exciting missions I have planned 
for myself. 

Magnetic Kissing Dolls 

That remind me of being a kid again... Sweet innocent and playful. 

‘What is Art?’ 

This Post-It® Note is my mantra to everything I think about when 
working on the Third Drawer Down® project. This is my starting 
point. 

Postcards 

Special cards from friends. Almost nostalgic symbols as my life is spent 
on a computer with reminders at the end of emails saying ‘Please 
consider the environment before printing this email’. Words lose their 
charm and look ghastly on white A4 paper... Postcards will never die. 
You can’t see it properly in the picture but my favourite card says 
‘Sometimes when I relax I begin to panic’. 

My written brain 

I don’t know where I would be without a transportable and very 
reliable second brain to fill in the gaps my primary brain filters. 

Externa] hard-drive 

Boring but so important... To all those who do not have one and use 
the computer as their second person of their former self, please buy 
one as it is the best $250 you can spend. 

Glass of wine 

A relaxing way to end the day. 


that can be used as a tea towel. Although Third Drawer Down was never really developed to be used, it was always created 
to be hung on the wall. 

Df Was it? So they weren't to be kept in the third drawer down at all? 

Abi Well they were, but they weren't. It was an inner dialogue that I was having that went along the lines of, here I am 

creating a product which is meant to be kept in the third drawer down, but it's also meant to be hung on the wall. A lot of 
people don't use them, they collect them. A lot of people do display them, and that's the reason why I started my other 
business which came from the number of people who were hanging them on the wall (see page 44 * Magnart me up). 

Df Talk me through that... talk me through the creation of Magnart®. 

Magnart® came out of a customer service need. On www.thirddrawerdown.com there are instructions of how to display the 
tea towels or put them on pine stretchers and hang them on your walls. I noticed a lot of people were going to that part 
of the site. So I wanted to find a product that was inexpensive, that was extremely easy to use, that was clean-remove so 
it could be temporary and that didn't damage textiles. But I couldn't find anything that I wanted to sell or recommend 
to anyone on the site. So I started playing around with different types of materials and I came up with a product I called 
Magnart®. Because Third Drawer Down is limited edition brand it could never really have a product which was mass- 
produced so I had to create a whole new company and identity for Magnart® for it to function. I developed it on a very, 
very small budget. I used existing packaging, it was one-colour print, it was very, very low fi. I went out and met up with 
some distributors to get their feedback on it and picked up a couple here in Australia. They gave me the encouragement 
and support to take Magnart® overseas. In May I took both businesses OS and out of that came distributors into the UK 
and the USA for Magnart®. That led me to move production and a whole lot of other things to streamline the business, 
like re-branding and re-pricing it. It's now translated into two other languages, Spanish and French, which are the main 
languages you need overseas. The new graphics for the packaging are kind of 1960s Superman-Pop-kapow kind of look. 

Df How big do they think it's going to be in the US? 

Abi They're really excited by the product. I'm doing a trade fair in April in Boston with it and some of the largest art-supply 
online and catalogue stores have already taken it on. The amount of positive feedback I've had from a number of different 
markets from hardware through to large chain store photographic-based has been fantastic. 

Df I tell you, it's going to be the next Post-it note. 

In Romy and Michele's High School Reunion she was really upset that someone else had invented the Post-it Note... it's 
something that I hold very dear to my heart. 

I always wanted to develop 

something that would change people’s lives. 

Df I think both Third Drawer Down and Magnart® do impact people's lives but in very different ways. One in a very functional 
practical kind of way, and the other by bringing art into people's lives. 

Abi Yeah, one's the absurdist part, they're almost like these two separate personalities in a lot of ways. 

Df I'd say they were quite symbolic of your own personality. I think you have a very practical kind of bent, you're very good 

at just getting stuff done and then there's an incredible whimsical quirky, limited edition side of Abi. It's beautiful that 
you're able to indulge both those sides. 

I think that when I die I want to know that I've used every single last bit of brain space. It's about really stretching as 
much experience... Third Drawer Down will always, always be my backbone. It's a vehicle to give me confidence to do 
anything that I want to do because 
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it started off as a ver simple project that wantec to 

question the boundaries of what is considered art. 

It Lives on so many different disciplines... For instance next year it's being exhibited at the Museum of Contemporary Art 
in an exhibition showcasing the concept of what the multiple is. Then it exists in retail stores as a commercial product. 
It's being archived by The University of Wollongong Art Gallery in their prints and drawings area. It's also been showcased 
in the design arena because it's a hybrid-based functional object. 

Df How long ago did you start? 

Abi I keep on forgetting. It's like how I keep on forgetting how old I am. July 2003 I started. 

Df You are starting to, or you already have, branched out of just tea towels. Was it the Artpron first? 

Abi Yes, the Artpron came out of the need for a larger canvas - tea towels were too small. It was developed around a rectangle 

and it has a hidden cord system in it so you can wear it three other ways, plus you can hang it on the wall. 

Df Are they limited edition as well? You must have almost sold out of that beautiful Kat Macleod designed one. 

Abi Yeah Kat McLeod. I keep on working with Kat. 

Df How did you meet up with her? 

Through a friend of mine, and also through 3 Deep Design. She was commissioned by 3 Deep to do an artist book on the 
study of the bird, and the body and fashion. She was there for a year and all she did was draw pictures of her own liking. 
I really, really like her aesthetics. I do commission work outside of Third Drawer Down, and I have used Kat on a number 
of occasions for other types of projects. 

Df So where to next? What are the constraints under which you operate Third Drawer Down - do you have any? 

Abi I'm always thinking that it's based upon quadrants, because I'm pretty much surrounded by rectangles. I'm doing 

handkerchiefs, they're being launched in January at Maison&Objet and again, it's a project which is pretty personal. 

Df That's the first time you've moved out of the kitchen. 

Abi Yeah it is! There are a number of third drawers down in the house, so yeah this is the first one that moves out of the 
kitchen into another room. Again still based on a very rich kind of history. In fact the handkerchief is probably more 
potent when it comes to the history of how it came about. It's been around since 1000 B.C. when it was first used by the 
Chinese. So I'm really excited about that, I've commissioned three artists and they're all embroidery pieces. I think the 
logo might be the only printed portion of it. It's based on the Madeira women, an island near Portugal. The women there 
are employed to hand roll the edges of fabrics and it's a very labour-intensive process and it's so beautiful. I received one 
of these handkerchiefs one day and I just loved the concept. I suppose that's the formal part of the handkerchief that I 
work with; the artwork is non-traditionally based because normally handkerchief art is based in corners. 

Df So where do you find these artists? More and more you're finding them further afield it seems. 

Abi Yeah! Third Drawer Down really started as an Australian project that was to promote Australian art and design to a global 
market. And I had a hiccup, when I started to talk to overseas stores they all came back saying, "Why would we want to 
sell this product, it has no relevance to our country." So it brought out all these incredible questions of patronage. 

Df Interesting. Surely the French won't just stock French artists. Was that what they were implying? 

Abi Well, it was a number of things. I re-looked at my packaging, and I changed two things. In the beginning I had the 

artist at the top and the title at the bottom, and the country that they came from was in large font. So I swapped over 

and put the title at the top, then the artist, and then I shrunk the country down to a very small font. And I then wrote 

my mission, which is on all my printed matter and it discusses the philosophy of Third Drawer Down not being a part of 
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any territory or patronage or any jurisdiction of any kind and it's based around a global community. That's where I really 
started to look at that concept of what community is about and especially working in domestic product, that it was a 
really powerful word. People love to know that they're a part of something larger than what they are. You know if you look 
at blogs - type a word into Google and all these individuals have these blogsites - it's an incredible network. I've become 
more and more fascinated with how they work and I've met a lot of really wonderful people through blogsites who I'll be 
working with over the next couple of years with collections. 

Df So just going back to where you find these people, you find them through blogsites, others through referrals? 

Abi I don't go to galleries but I spend a lot of time on the internet looking at people's links pages, because you can find out 

a lot through what people admire in their own works. And then there's certain people that I've always dreamt of having 
a dialogue with. For instance 

I’ve approached the girls from Chicks 
On Speed to do a tea towel 

for me and they said yes. That's the kind of thing I get 
off on. You can be cheeky, and they get into it because it's well, a fun project. 

Df If someone came to me and said, "Do you want to design a tea towel", I wouldn't look twice at it, but it's the way you've 
done it that makes it so special. It's got that real personality of it's own. You've got a quote on the bottom of your email 
- "It's the individual who makes life interesting and it's the personal that gives life meaning." 

My inspiration for Third Drawer Down is Aesop [see Suzanne Santos' profile in Dumbo feather Issue 3], no holds barred. 
Their generic packaging is the background to the way that the Third Drawer Down envelope was created. The integrity of 
their product and what they're governed by is so incredible. It's just really nice to have folk like that. 

Df What's the most challenging thing you've ever done? 

Abi It was probably taking Magnart®, that had the minimal research time in a commercial market of six months, and picking it 
up and moving it to Hong Kong. And then promising distributors here and overseas that they could have it in an improved 
design, in a really short amount of time. I've learnt some incredible things through it but it's been really stressful along 
the way. You know I just feel like I've been playing hopscotch and I've created a hopscotch game that's going to last me 
at least another two years. I come back to it being a project - that's really how I want to see it because if I start thinking 
that it's a full on business, then I start looking at the money. If I keep it as a project then I'm doing it for something 
beyond it being a financial situation. 

Df So what are the parameters of success of a project, and how is that different to a business? 

I think the boundaries are very different when it comes to it being a project. It is ungoverned, and I think by calling 
something a project you have to be questioning a number of things, and pushing things further... 

Df It suggests more exploration than an end result. 

Abi But it's twisting things around too. I believe 80% of a product is research and that's all in the beginning, before you 
start spending. When you start looking at the concept of what a business is, well I just think instantly think of figures. 
I remind myself that 

I’m ajine artist, I come from an art 
background, I never did business. 

I studied economics and I got 4%, I failed 
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because I cheated trying to copy the guy sitting in front of me. I have problems in my mind, I can't see figures, I need 
a calculator and that's fine. I have a very good support system around me. My stepfather is my accountant, my dad is a 
property developer, he takes risks, and my mum is my inner dialogue. I have these three incredible people that are a part 
of my life, that have assisted me. I think I'd be scared if I started really saying, "I have a business." I know I do, but I 
just don't really want to think about it. 

Df I wanted to talk a bit about your teaching position. 

Oh yeah I love teaching. When I was at Craft Victoria... 

Df This was before NGV? 

Abi No, this was after, I left NGV and worked for the Victorian Craft Council. 

Df So Third Drawer Down was incubating that whole time. 

Yeah, Third Drawer Down started when I was working for the Craft Council. I learnt through that process that a lot of makers 
don't have business skills. Craft, design, art business is so different to any other type of business really because you're 
dealing with the left and the right hand side of the brain. There's not a lot of people out there who have communication 
between both sides of their brain. Some makers would come in with these beautiful products with little concept of how to 
market them or how to write an invoice. So I approached the Center of Adult Education and talked to them about starting 
up a short course, a five-week workshop in product development that was based around a process that I had put together 
from my experiences. It's for people who have ideas in the first place, micro-based products. It's all about how they can 
expand their business, and how to market it and to present it to retail. All it is, is having encouragement, that's all people 
really need. So it's very much like counseling and I really enjoy that. 

Df Well maybe it's the psychotherapist coming back. 

Abi Well yeah I think it must be! It's very ingrained in how I approach things. I think it's also that encouragement. I think 
this is what Dumbo feather, pass it on. does, it allows people - by listening to someone else - to believe that they can do 
it, whatever that they do. It's quite beautiful. I've been in workshops and I've watched students clutch Dumbo feather in 
front of them, and they talk about the people and their experiences. 

Df That's what it's all about. Who knows what they'll think when they read yours. 

Oh god! Who's that funny girl who does funny things? When I started kind of thinking about what Third Drawer Down is, 
it's mine, but it's actually not, 

it's beyond me. I’m a facilitator. 

I did want to 

mention one thing that was a huge principle to Third Drawer Down, and that is going back to Pop Art and the socialist 
concept that art is an accessible medium and commodity, and it wasn't regarded as anything to do with the price. It was 
about the idea of free promotion and freedom of ideas. 

Df Right, because all your tea towels are the same price, no matter how many you print, or who the artist is. 

Abi The price is as inexpensive as possible for what it is, so anyone can have it. That was really, really important. If I look at 

my dogma of why it was created - the socialist concept was quite a big part of it. It allows everyone to be the same at 
the same point and to enjoy the same thing. And it's not about a trend. Third Drawer Down was never developed to be a 
trend, it was developed to be a part of tradition. 

Df Was it born out of any frustration with the elitism that's generally associated with art? 

Yeah, art really pisses me off! I look at so much art, and I question why it exists. Especially when you start looking at the 
value upon some art, you wonder, who did what with who to get it there. I think a lot of art, or artists, are brands. It's a 
tongue in cheek thing, putting art onto a tea towel/ 
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Shoso Shimbo is currently regarded as one of Australia's top floral designers , but if it wasn't for a broken heart over 17 years 
ago Australia may not even have him living here, and neither would Ikebana professionals be able to count him as one of 
their own. Shoso has studied the Japanese art of Ikebana (flower arranging) for over 15 years while also running a business , 
indulging his passion for writing, and completing an MA in Japanese Religion and a PhD in Education. His is a life dedicated 

to learning, to acheiving true mastery and to the pursuit of excellence in everything he applies himself to. It is very much 

the Japanese J way' f and it is a way that many Westerners could do to learn from. Here, Shoso talks to us about how, after 

15 years of study and teaching , he still sees himself as a beginner... Df 

Df Now you say you have two names and two careers - what do you mean by that? 

Shoso I use my real name [Kuninori] for my business. My business is in the educational field. We provide cross-cultural training 

to corporations and look after Japanese teaching assistants who are working in schools. And my artist's name [Shoso]... 
When we become an Ikebana artist and a professional Ikebana teacher we are allowed to have a new name. Some people 
call it 'artist's name' or some teachers call it 'flower name', but in Japanese it's 'gagoo'. 

Df How did you choose it? 

Shoso That's a difficult question... I decided Shoso because 'sho' means walk and 'so' means marine blue. So my image is 
something walking along the marine blue because I like walking along the seaside. But before that I was using different 
kanji [Japanese characters], with the same pronunciation but different meaning. 'Sho' meant to fly over, and 'so' was 
just blue like a bird is flying in the blue sky. But then I realised that our founder of the Sogetsu School of Ikebana is 
called Sofu [Teshigahara] and that was same kanji. So initially my first name was like flying over our founder which was 
not good, arrogant, very arrogant. I decided this was too much for me and changed it to different letter but with same 
pronunciation - same 'so' but not sky blue, marine blue. 

Df Did the image of something flying over the blue have any reference to you coming all the way over to Australia? 

Shoso I thought that initially that might be part of it, but as I said now it means walking beside the sea. 

Df Why did you come to Australia? 

Shoso I came to Australia when I was 27. I was working for a company in Tokyo, Japan at the time and basically I didn't want 

to stay in Japan any more because... There was a girl I was fond of and she got engaged... So I wanted to do something 
different, I wanted to change my life. I applied for an educational programme teaching overseas and I wanted to go to 
America. For Japanese overseas/foreign country means America, so I wanted to go to America. But that company said, 
"There's no position in America, your application is too late, but there are some places in Australia". At the time I had 
never thought of Australia, it was not in my consciousness. "Where is Australia?" Of course I knew where it was, but how 
people lived or what's happening there - I had no idea. But 

my desire to go overseas 
was much bigger than those worries, 

so I decided to go to Australia. 

Df How long ago was that? 

Shoso I was 27, so that's 17 years ago. At that time I was going to Australia and I didn't know anything about Australia. I asked 

the school people, "Do you have a tape-recorder?" because I wanted to bring some tapes from Japan, but I wasn't sure 
whether Australia would have tape-recorders or not. That's my knowledge about Australia, I had no idea. When I came I 
really liked this country... Initially I went to a country town in South Australia - it was a really different experience. 

Df And it seems like ever since then you've been studying. 
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Shoso It's true. I just keep studying. Actually my plan was to spend a few years in Australia and get a degree and go back to 
Japan to teach. But, while I was studying I needed some money so I had to set up a company to make a living basically 
and pay my tuition fees. Then, thanks to my Australian business partner, our company became a little bit bigger every year 
- not a huge company, only two or three people working - so I had to study part time. I should have completed my MA in 
three years but it took me five or six years. My MA was in Japanese religion (see page 57 *A Rare Communion). 

Df That must have been interesting, studying Japanese religion in Australia. 

Shoso Yes, it's an interesting topic. A lot of Australian people are members, not just the Japanese community, but a lot of 
Australian people. 

Df When you speak of the religion are you speaking of Zen Buddhism? 

Shoso No actually it's a particular sect or denomination of Shinto called Mahikari. 

Of Did you belong to that religion in Japan? 

Shoso No I didn't, but here I became a member to study. I told them, "I am a researcher" and they said, "That's ok, you can be 
a researcher, but one day you will feel like becoming a real member." So they welcomed me as a researcher first and they 
expected me to become a real member, but I didn't. 

0/ Is that because you belong to a different religion or did you just not feel the need to belong as a real member? 

Shoso I was fascinated, but I was more interested in Zen Buddhism, which is my family religion. I think Mahikari is doing very 
well. I think it is a very interesting religion. One of my most important findings was that becoming members helps them 
to integrate into society. By becoming members they get a good job and they change their life and become a more 
integrated part of the community. Some religions take you away from mainstream society, but this religion doesn't do 
that. It encourages people to work harder and to get along with lots of other people and your family. 

Df What are the principles that it's based on? There's no figurehead, no god as such is there? 

Shoso Not quite, but they have a spiritual leader and they are trying to follow her. Their main principle is purification. They 
believe that we have some kind of karma, and that when our anger and hatred becomes our consciousness, our hearts 
are polluted. We are all polluted basically, but through practicing their ritual of purification we become more purified and 
become more on our spiritual path. That's putting it very simply. I think in Australia it is the most successful Japanese 
religion in terms of the number of members. 

Df So that was your MA and now are you doing your PhD? 

Shoso Yes. I just finished last week and have my graduation next week. It's a very good feeling. My PhD is in education and 
the effect of music, suggestion and relaxation on learning. Basically I studied how to teach Japanese effectively and 
how music, suggestion and relaxation work. According to the research, those three factors all work positively to enhance 
learning, but the studies so far don't know why. A UCLA study shows if you listen to Mozart you will get a good score in 
mathematics, but even they don't know why. So then I looked into the question. In my study, music didn't work, relaxation 
didn't work - of course there are many reasons for that like the different types of music - but only suggestion worked. 
Suggestion means positive words by teachers, "You're a wonderful student", "You're doing very well" - compliments 
basically. If you give these words to students there is a positive effect. The students seemed to change their attribution 
patterns from negative ones to positive ones and as a result their self concept improved. 

They start to 

feel they are good, then they start to do better and 
better, 
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*A rare communion 


Rarely in the history of the world 
have two religions coexisted 
as harmoniously as Shinto (or 
Shintoism) and Buddhism in 
current day Japan. Most Japanese 
in fact consider themselves 
followers of both. They will often 
visit Shinto shrines on New Year’s 
Day, and Buddhist temples in the 
Obon season during which the 
departed spirits of one’s ancestors 
are honoured and remembered. 

Shinto is the indigenous religion 
of Japan. Unlike most of the 
world’s religions Shinto has no 
figurehead and no scriptures, it 
did not even have a name until 
after the 6th Century when it 
became necessary to distinguish 
itself from the other religions that 
were gradually making their way 
into its country. The main one to 


do so was Buddhism which came 
from India via Korea and China. 

Shinto means the way of the 
gods or kami. Again, unlike most 
other religions, Shinto’s gods are 
not all powerful but rather, in the 
words of a Shinto scholar, a kami 
is “any specific Power that causes 
awe.” They can reside in stars, 
mountains (the most famous being 
the Goddess Mt. Fuji), trees, lakes 
and people. Nature is seen as the 
supreme force in life. Kami can 
be malignant or benevolent or 
neutral. They can be eternal or the 
powerful ghosts of the deceased. 
One of the key reasons Buddhism 
was assimilated so easily into the 
lives of the Japanese was that 
Buddha was considered another 
kami, just another of at least eight 
million in Japanese Shinto culture. 


By Clare Thomas 


To Buddhists in Japan, the kami 
were seen as being manifestations 
of various Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. The two religions 
also share a basic optimism about 
human nature and the world. 

After centuries Buddhism 
eventually became concerned 
almost solely with death, funerals 
and the afterlife, while Shinto 
plays a greater role in the daily life 
of the Japanese people, celebrating 
such events as birth, renewal and 
purification. They will pray for 
their new baby at Shinto shrines 
and for their ancestors at Buddhist 
temples. It is often hard to strictly 
separate temples from shrines and 
the lines between their functions 
and divine histories frequently 
blur, such is the nature of this rare 
communion. 
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to study more and achieve more. My findings are very, very small. The findings were confirmation of what I've been doing 
in my teaching but it depends on the student's background. Those positive words tend to work better for students of an 
Asian background than for Australian people. Some studies actually showed that in Asian school environments teachers 
don't often give very positive feedback. If a student makes mistake, they will say, "Oh, you are wrong." But in Australia 
teachers are giving students those sorts of encouragement since they are very young and so they are more used to those 
encouragements. 

Df So is that enough learning, enough studying for you for a while? 

Shoso I will go back to study again one day but at this stage I'm not quite sure where my next focus will be. I'm going to take 
a break for a while. As for Ikebana, however, it is lifetime learning. I will never complete learning it. The idea of lifetime 
learning is taken for granted for many people who engage in traditional Japanese arts such as music, calligraphy, painting, 
tea ceremony, and martial arts (see page 63 *Japan Inspired). The aim of learning traditional arts is not just acquiring 
skills but also a spiritual training. In that sense, learning arts is an activity for personal development or even a religious 
activity, which will last for many decades. I've been studying Ikebana for 15 years but I am still a beginner. 

Df Why did you start studying-Ikebana? 

Shoso I first came across Ikebana in Adelaide. When I came to Australia I spent about nine months in a country town in South 
Australia and then I went to Adelaide to study English for three months. During that time I went to an Ikebana exhibition 
in Adelaide. I was so impressed that I decided to start studying Ikebana. Then I went back to Tokyo and joined Hiroshi 
Teshigahara's class. It was really unusual because he was head master at that time, and to join head master's class you 
have to study 20, 30 years - you can't just go to his class, even if you paid money you can't, you have to be really 
experienced. But at that time Hiroshi had a special class for men. Ikebana is basically a women's thing so not many men 
are doing it. Over 95% of Ikebana practitioners are women, less than 5% are men. I think Hiroshi was trying to have 
more male Ikebana teachers who can play leading roles in the school. Considering that he did not run his male only class 
for long, I was very lucky to be accepted in that class. The class was very small - there were usually about five students 

in the class and the number never exceeded ten. Of course I was the most beginner, all of the other male students were 

really experienced. But we had a really good time and they were really kind and the class was so stimulating. But Hiroshi's 
feedback was really... merely just a word or two. I made some arrangement and he came to my work and he said, "Space", 
that's all. I said, "What do you mean by that?" There was another teacher, kind of a secretary and she said to me, "You 
can't ask any questions, you have to figure it out yourself." Space, what did he mean by space? I didn't know. If I had 
more experience I could get what he meant by that. Other students seemed to be so stimulated and getting a lot from 
him. It was because of my lack of experience and also because of Hiroshi's teaching style. Personally I don't think that 
he was a very good teacher, but he was a great artist of international standard. Although the period I learnt from Hiroshi 
directly was short, his works have been and still are inspirations for me. I think that what he has done for Ikebana has 
not been evaluated properly so far. I think 

he was trying to destroy the 
boundaries of Ikebana and seeking a new way for 
humans to relate to nature through creation. 

Df Was it his father or grandfather who founded the Sogetsu School of Ikebana? 

Shoso It was his father, Sofu. He was born in 1900 or something and founded his Ikebana school in 1927. In the 1950s he 
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became very famous all over the world so he had association with Salvador Dali, Miro and other artists. He got lots 
of international recognition. When he passed away in 1979, his daughter, Kasumi, Hiroshi's younger sister, took over. 
However she passed away very, very young. She was only head master for one year or so, a very short time, and so then 
Hiroshi had to take over in 1980. 

Df How does the Sogetsu School differ from other Ikebana schools? Is it stylistically different? 

Shoso Yes. Unlike most Ikebana schools, 

Sogetsu teaches the basic rules and 
then encourages you to break them. 

By doing this you are truly synthesizing 

creative elements of nature and yourself. Sofu was a really artistic person - all Ikebana artists are very artistic - but he 
was interested in sculpture and contemporary art as well. So he took all of the artistic elements from them and brought 
all the sculpture and contemporary art into Ikebana and changed it quite dramatically. When he had exhibitions he had 
a lot of criticism in 1920s, 1930s. It was very different. Sometimes he used dried materials and people had never used 
that before, they had always used fresh materials in Ikebana. Sometimes he used metal and iron, anything, and he was 
so criticized. 

Df There will always be those who resist change, particularly in a country with such strong traditions. 

Shoso But now Sogetsu is the largest Ikebana school in Japan, in the world actually. 

Df Did you keep returning to Japan to further your studies? 

Shoso Yes, I try to go there every year for stimulation, there are some great Sogetsu teachers there. 

Df And now you're qualified to be a teacher yourself. How long has that taken? 

Shoso That's right, yes. About ten years. Usually it takes about four years to become a qualified teacher but I was in Australia 
and I couldn't attend a class regularly. 

Df What is it about Ikebana that you love? 

Shoso There are many things. First of all, you don't have to be especially talented to become an Ikebana artist, you don't have 

to be a genius. The more you practice, the better you become, and that's really my kind of thing. All that matters is the 

amount of time you put in to it. For me, that means 

success is almost guaranteed. 
I don't want to try something that may end up 
meaningless. 

I thought if I keep learning it for 30, 40 years I can become professional when I retire. 
Then I would have a pleasant retired life. Living in Australia, however, I had to become professional much earlier than 
I expected. When I first studied Ikebana it was very frustrating because I couldn't understand what the teacher was 
talking about. Sometimes the teacher would say it was the wrong side of the leaf, or the angle was wrong or something 
- I couldn't understand what they were talking about, but now I can see all those things. It takes time to really enjoy 
Ikebana. In making an arrangement, my mind is full. I need to really concentrate and look at the natural materials 
carefully to discover their new or most attractive features. That process can be called creative meditation. That's what I 
meant when I talked about synthesis of nature and self-expression. Also, I think touching natural materials has a healing 
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effect. And when I finish it I feel really, really relaxed, like having had a meditation. Once I experienced this level of 
contentment, I couldn't live without it. 

Df What are you trying to achieve with each arrangement? 

Shoso Each material, each flower, trying to show the best part of it, trying to make the best of it. I'm not just trying to make a 
beautiful arrangement, but also I am trying to express my feelings as well. So when I feel that I have used the materials 
fully and I have been able to express my feelings at the same time, then I feel I have achieved my goal. But I always 
have to compromise otherwise I can never finish in time. Sometimes in ordinary flower arrangement you just try to make 
decoration but I'm always trying to make something more. I never repeat the same design, I always make a new work for 
me. So it's always a learning process. 

Df Are you always looking for different materials? 

Shoso Not necessarily. Sometimes I stick to the same material, but I find different aspects to the material, different effects, and 
different ways of looking at it. Sometimes if I combine different materials - for example recently I am using willow, both 
dried and fresh willow. They have completely different effects and I end up with completely different works. Whatever 
material I have, I try to use them in my own way. 

Df And you're also a writer? 

Shoso Yes, I think that's my ultimate goal. I wanted to become a writer since I was very, very young but I was not confident so 

I just keep writing for myself. At this stage I haven't taken the risk of committing myself to focusing on publishing. 

Df So you see writing as risky? 

Shoso I think so, in Japan I've seen so many people publish their first book, gain big success and then disappear. I don't want 

to do that. I think before I publish a book I should have a very good foundation of experience and skills, but I'm not 
ready for that. 

Df Who are some of your favourite authors? 

Shoso He may not be very famous in this country but a French writer called Julien Green. He was born in 1900 and is Catholic, 

a Catholic writer. He's not very popular in the English-speaking world but in Japan he is well known, partly because 
the translators were very famous writers. All of his works including his inspirational diary are translated into Japanese, 
beautiful Japanese. I read Julien Green translated into English and his books in English were not so good. If I could read 
French I would like to read his books in French. 

Df Do you try to write regularly? 

Shoso Trying yes. At the moment I'm just writing short stories because if I wrote a big book and it was rejected... I write short 
stories and if they are published I am happy and if not it's ok. 

At least a couple of my 
works have been p u blish ed every year 

for the last few years but because 

they're short stories I can't really go into deep things. I send those short stories to a newspaper in Japan. They have a 
competition regularly so if they like my work they publish it and that encourages me a lot otherwise I wouldn't write. I 
need opportunities, some goals, to motivate me. If they publish them they give me a little bit of money - that also keeps 
me going. 

Df Do you see any parallels between short story writing and Ikebana? 

Shoso Observing things. Both of them teach me or train me how to look at or perceive things. In writing, I really need to 

contemplate something to describe it creatively. That is very similar to Ikebana. In Ikebana we cannot just repeat the 
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*Japan Inspired 


I mav never forget how to make a lotus flower out 
of a paper napkin - 1 would have folded literally 
hundreds of them in my short time as a waiter in a 
Thai restaurant. While folding lotus flowers did little 
but inspire me to leave waitressing in my past, the 
ancient arts of origami (paper folding) and ikebana 
(flower arranging) have done much to inspire a current 
creative collaboration in Melbourne. 


anime... both ancient and modern.” The Origami Ang< 
Dress pictured emerged from the creative developmei 
La Fey has been doing for Origami and reflects one of 
the many costume designs. 

Adams’ collaborator in set design is one of 
Melbourne’s most contemporary architectural firms, 
BURO Architects. BURO have consistently explored 
the nature of the fold in their field. They see the 


In mid-2006 Melbourne-based dance 


studio, BalletLab will present their latest 
work, Origami. BalletLab’s Artistic 
Director, Phillip Adams says, “Reference 
and homage to the art of the fold is clearly 
noticeable through my entire history of 



choreographic works... Origami began 
w ith my early fascination and delight at 
the seemingly magical properties of my 


i 

\ 


BalletLab collaboration as resulting not only 



in a large-scale foldable set construction to 
dance within, but an innovative partnership, 
redefining architecture in relationship to 
Sy performance space and choreography. 

% Origamist, Matt Gardiner, has been 


engaged to mentor all the artists in th 


s ' project, providing directional advice, 
origami designs and influences from 



the contemporary origami world. 

He will also contribute images and 
concepts for interpretation by the 
composer, David Young, whose 
\ work has often been described as 


pop-up books that I loved as a child.” 
Adams has chosen a cast of collaborators 


who in their own fields explore the art 
of the fold and a Japanese aesthetic. 

Adams describes ikebana as 
inspiring “the flowering of the dance” 
and, more directly, a tutu made 
entirely of an ikebana arrangement. 
The artist challenged with making 
such a creation, as well as the 
other costumes for the dance, 
is Anastasia La Fey. A Japanese 
influence has always been apparent 
in this fashion designer’s highly 
sculptural pieces, but with a 
name like Anastasia La Fey, the 
reason w hy is less obvious. She 
explains, “Since I was quite young 
I have always had a strange affinity/ 
obsession with Japanese armoury, 
dress, textiles, design, art, film. 


musical origami 


If your experience of paper 
folding, like mine, has been 
limited to children’s pop-up 
books, paper cranes or lotus 
flowers, BalletLab’s new work 
is bound to give you a more 
sophisticated appreciation of 
the fine art of origami. 

Origami premieres in 
Melbourne from 13-23 July 
2006 at Space28, The Victoriai 
College of the Arts Drama 
Theatre. Then in Sydney at the 
1 Sydney Opera House from 1-5 
| August 2006. 


'jtickabihty 

ind the kenzan that holds an ikebana arrangement in 
ace fascinating. These prickly devices can be found in 
l shapes and sizes, from rectangular to round, large to 
iniature. That you must be swift and meditative while 
Dsitioning each flower to avoid a stabbing whilst using a 
nzan adds to the final effect of the floral arrangement. The 
ireat of a pricked finger also aids the process by teaching 
>u how to hold the flowers correctly. 

We of the new world have a lot to learn from those of the 
d. Their established ways may appear stufly and perhaps 
en formulaic to us, but as cultures they 
ive much depth to offer. Patience 
a virtue and good things do take 
ne. As a hater of cliches in the past I 
>w appreciate their relevance. 1 am 
arning that I may not, and probably 
n better off not to be, an instant genius 
everything. Some of the best things in 
e are worth lingering over. 

The Japanese certainly are 

qierts at mastering arcane skills. I 

as astounded when I found out that one 

as still considered a sushi apprentice after 

) years of making the stuff. How can it 

issibly take 20 years to learn how to cut 

»h? If you have the privilege of sampling 

le difference you’ll know. All aspects of the 

■aft are to be mastered, not just the task that 

ie uninitiated sees as the role. The freshness 

id immediacy of sushi adds to the paradox here. 

onically in a land where the concept of impermanence 

igns supreme, dedication to craft is paramount. Pick your 

losen field but do not assume you ever know everything; 

instantly learn and improve. 

Painters and stonemasons in Europe developed along 
icse same principles; guildhalls sprang up and knowledge 
as passed from one generation to another. Architects 
id builders would carve their names and the date of the 


building into it, safe in the knowledge that it would endure. 
Sir Christopher Wren is buried inside the very cathedral 
he designed, St Paul’s in London. The current version 
of his design took 35 years to build. Can we imagine a 
corporation today devoting so much time to the task of 
building their headquarters? 

Instead of teaching each other these time-honoured 

crafts we let machines do it for us and 
foster a culture of selfishness and 
secretiveness when we do have a 
skill. The current resurgence of 
crafts and groups devoted to them 
excites me. A knitting circle may 
not be everyone’s cup of tea, but 
there is an exchange of ideas and skills 
which harks back to a time when we supported 
each other more, when we weren’t so 
af raid of competition, when we committed 
to a task instead of merely dabbling. 

Our lives have become so busy with 
meaningless occupations we no longer listen to 
our true selves. Zen masters exhort their pupils 
to make their work their meditation. This extends 
from washing dishes to intricate tasks requiring 
concentration. Alter hours working in this way you 
wonder where the time went. Perhaps you were 
having fun? Work done without ego is transportive 
and feels simple but you still need the length and 
breadth of practice. 

Now we gobble down our fast food, toss aside the 
wrapper, and wonder why we feel empty. Greed has created 
a culture of speed and unceasing activity in which quality 
is lacking. Our minds, fuelled on insubstantial nothings, 
decay and focus only on the next gratifying activity. 

Perhaps we need to try softer, focus gently, breathe and 
practice refining those skills over time. Maybe then we’ll 
re-appreciate the creativity we all have and never know the 
sting of a kenzan pricking beneath a fingernail. 
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same design to make pretty arrangements. We are not interested in learning just patterns, we have to be creative all the 
time and have to challenge our limits constantly. 

Df What have been some of your most challenging assignments, or arrangements? 

Show I did a flower wall for Myer for Fashion Week this year and that was really challenging just because it was quite different 

from other works. First of all I didn't have enough time... To make a good arrangement you need to have plenty of time, 
and budget and materials. Even if you've got the budget, if it's the wrong season, you can't get materials you want. It's 
very hard to create something you really like if you don't have time. And for the flower wall I didn't have time - that was 
really hard. I wanted to spend more time to create something really spectacular. But I think the fashion parade was quite 
successful after all because of the lighting - the lighting was really, really fantastic and made the most of my creation. 

Df Would you describe yourself as a perfectionist? 

Show I think I am yes. That project was quite different to other projects because I had to work with the art director, Tony 
Assness. He was a really interesting guy and he gave me a challenging concept and of course I had to integrate the 
concept into my design. Usually my clients give me a budget and say, "Do whatever you want." I think about what they 
want and look at their space, and create whatever I want - that is challenging enough. But this time had to work with 
Tony and his concept was very different to what I was thinking. So first I prepared the design and he rejected it very 
politely. He wanted to have something very, very abstract and he thought my design wasn't quite abstract enough. He 
gave me only two days, and after two days I had to start setting up. It was so stressful and the time was so short. It was 
a three metre high, fifteen metre long wall of flowers and I had never done such a big thing. I had done a big arrangement 
for the Melbourne International Flower and Garden Show which was nine metres, but I was able to spend four days to 
make one that big. This time I had less than two days. 

Df And do you have any projects coming up? 

Show At the moment no, but now I've finished my PhD I have a skill in research so I'd like to write a book about Ikebana. 

A little bit academic but accessible for the general public. I sent a proposal to 20 or 30 publishers in America and a 

company showed interest. 

Df As you become more and more well known for your Ikebana are you finding it's taking up more and more of your time? 

Show Yes, that's a really unexpected thing actually. I didn't intend to become an Ikebana professional so early but 

living in Australia, there are so many opportunities 
coming to me one after another. 

I have to answer the challenges, but at the 

same time I feel that it's premature. 

Df I'm sure you're just being modest. 

Show I know that I'm getting lots of opportunities simply because I'm in Australia. If I was in Japan, I would be nobody. 
Nobody would want to learn from someone who has only 15 years experience. You have to have 30, 40, 50 years 
experience to be a proper master. I'm not like that, I really only just began. 

Df Is that part of going back to Japan, to remind yourself that you are still just a beginner? 

Show That's one thing, yes. Every time I go there, I get really overwhelmed by their standards and their enthusiasm and their 
depth of understanding. I want to spend several years in Japan and study Ikebana full time some more if I have the 
opportunity. Then come back to Australia and bring a really high standard of Ikebana to the Australian people. 

Df Isn't it amazing how a broken heart 17 years ago has lead you to where you are now. It's funny how in life, at the time, 
some things seem like the end of the world... 
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Show Yes, that's right, yes. I didn't even think of Ikebana at that time because in Japan Ikebana is a female thing and not 
for men. If you are doing Ikebana, people think "What's wrong with you?" Ikebana is the most popular art in Japan 
amongst females. About 60% of females have experience in Ikebana, but no men except a very few people. Although 
recently Shogo Kariyazaki became very, very popular and he was in my class, we studied together, but he was a much 
more advanced student. He is on Japanese TV almost every night, he's like a star. Kariyazaki has published a dozen books 
including an autobiography. He has inspired many Japanese, including men, to see Ikebana in a new light, as a valid 
form of self-expression. 

Of What are the main differences between living here and in Japan? 

Shoso There are many differences, but personally I have many more opportunities here. My life here is so fortunate, so lucky. 
If I was in Japan maybe I have to work much harder for some big company, but here I have, not lots, but enough free 
time and I can explore a lot of my potential, my possibilities in Ikebana, my academic work... I can do anything here. In 
Japan, to get a job, to keep it it's very difficult. With Ikebana there are of course very few Ikebana teachers here. There 
are some Ikebana teachers who've got more experience than I have, they are much better than I am, but somehow many 

of them are not so adventurous. I met a Japanese lady who is in her seventies and she's really good. I said to her, "Why 
don't you go out and exhibit your work more?" and she said, "I can't speak English. I am a housewife." I'm not like that, 
if I see an opportunity I take it. 

Of If someone wanted to begin to study Ikebana, how would you suggest they go about it? 

Show They would have to find a teacher nearby and attend classes regularly. Learning is not always easy but the important 

thing is not to give up. 

I find a lot of Australian people don’t 

persevere. 

(see page 64 *Stickability). They keep moving from one thing to another - Ikebana to painting 
to... a lot of people seem to be moving from one thing to another, trying to find something better. But Japanese people 
tend to stick to one thing because they know that it takes a few years to appreciate any art and 

to achieve 

master status you have to study for 20, 30, 
sometimes 50years. 

Dj So that's common sense in Japan. Once you've started, you just keep doing it for many years. It's like choosing your 

Show partner. But in Australia many people don't seem to be interested in achieving master status. I think that's a really big 

cultural difference. Also Japanese have had such traditional values for many, many years relating to Zen Buddhism and a 
'way'. Whatever you do you have to spend a lot of time to achieve something. 

You must find that frustrating, being a teacher here. 

Sometimes, yes. Sometimes really talented students just give up, it's really a pity. They spend one year with me and I 
can see a huge potential, but something happens and they give up. I don't have many students at the moment. I have 
about ten students and I want to establish a core group who can really develop Ikebana in Australia. I hope that they 
are willing to commit to decades of practice/ 
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You may recognise Jade Richardson's name from within Dumbo feather's pages - she has been writing for us almost right from 
the beginning. While she is an absolutely magical writer with a gift for telling stones , she also has an incredible one of her 
own. Twice in her life Jade has been practically paralysed by an undiagnosed condition. Both times she has found her cure 
in trekking and adventure. Her passion for both lead her to found Girls on Top - a non-profit organisation which takes women 
on high altitude adventures. Not only do the 'Girls' benefit hugely by completing the challlenge of a lifetime , but so do the 
chanties they support with sponsorship funds. We caught up with Jade just a few weeks after her return from Girls on Top's 
most recent adventure , scaling the heights of the Huayhaush region (Touching the Void territory) in South America to raise 
funds to support an animal rescue centre in the Amazon... Df 

You're just back from the Andes. How was the most recent Girts on Top adventure? 

The girts were great on this trip (see page 72 *Girls on Top), it was a happy tittte camp, it reatty was, no dramas at 
att - the onty issue we had was confidence. We did something way over our heads in the first coupte of days as an 
acctimatization trek and frightened oursetves hatf to death going to 4000m to tovety Lake Chirrup, seating rock faces, 
scrambting over tree roots, and freezing, and being dizzy... att of that. It was Like diving into freezing water and it 
composed us for the rest of the journey. There were two groups around us through the trek - one was a British mititary 
group, and the other was a young Israeti team of men - and we btitzed them, it was hitarious. There they were with att the 
gear, the potes and the big musetey Legs. One tot ended unhappity, desperate for food and the other had btokes airtifted 
out. It was nothing to do with being the best, we just were happy campers. It's one of the toughest non-technicat treks 
that you can do in Peru. Ask peopte about Huayhuash in the ctimbing town of Huaraz and it's the one they go att intense 
over. It's very high - ftirting at the 5000m mark for over 13 days. It's high enough to be troubte, high enough to give 
headaches, dizzy spetts, vicious weather and intense sun too. It's a tot when you're watking eight hours a day, making 
some very harsh passes and no sign of a shower either. We originatty ptanned on rest days, but in the end we decided to 
ditch them and exptore. One side trip we added was to the Touching the Void campsite. 

Where it happened or where was it fitmed? 

Both. They fitmed it on Location which I think must have been incredibty hard for them to do, given that it's reatty 
difficult access, but also psychologically, to go back to a place where such serious stuff happened... I've come to a point 
where I can do this now, where I've worked out how to take on these challenges with a bit more confidence. For me now 
it's actually more about the other girts, and this opportunity to watch people reach out for a dream that has actually, 
physically, undeniably presented itself. This time I could really see how much composure and relationships influence our 
experiences, and those things we cling to on the way. It's amazing how one can boost confidence with tinted moisturiser. 
It's just a bit odd too because when you've just walked eight hours through a blizzard after three hours of weird dreams 
in ice-encrusted sleeping bags, have maybe vomited your guts up by the side of the tent in front of everybody, shared 
your diarrhoea, cramps - well, they know so much more about you than the horrors of uneven skin tone. And anyway, 
there is no cosmetic on earth that can balance the evils inflicted upon skin by 13 days in the wilderness... but we do it 
anyway, and it works - sort of! 

So you think you got everything out of that climb that you wanted to? 

I felt I was with a group of people going through an experience with a lot of grace, generosity of spirit and care for each 
other. This was actually what I really wanted from the Andes expedition, more than anything else. After the horrible 
experience of Kili[manjaro] - which confirmed all the worst things you might assume about high altitude travel and 
women in groups, duress and dysfunction in teams - this was such the opposite experience. 

Why do you think it was so different? 

Well, to be fair, there really is something strange about Kili. That mountain has a notorious habit of drawing out grief 
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* Girls on Top 


In August 2004 Jade emailed, “It’s been mind-blowing, life¬ 
changing, eye-opening, heart-wrenching — and we haven’t 
even made the mountain yet.” She was in Africa about to 
climb Mt Kilimanjaro on the first Girls on Top expedition. 

Inspired by her own pivotal experiences while trekking 
and climbing, Jade founded Girls on Top, “a celebration 
of compassion and capability using the world’s great 
mountain ranges as a workshop.” As a non-profit 
organisation it challenges women to extend their horizons 
and inspire others by example. 

Each year Jade takes a group of women to climb some 
of the world’s most challenging terrain. This year they 
completed a high altitude trek through the Huayhuash 
mountain range in Peru. Leading up to each climb the Girls 
rally sponsors. Funds raised by the Kilimanjaro climb were 
used to build pipes to bring fresh water to a Zimbawean 
orphanage. This year the Girls’ 14-day trek inspired 
supporters to donate more than $ 15,000 toward assisting 
work in animal rescue and education in the Amazon. 

Jade says, “There were so many great reasons to go to the 


Amazon Animal Rescue Center this year; to help raise the 
awareness of the ‘bush meat’ trade, to highlight the very 
real effects of climate change on this area, and perhaps to 
inspire other people to make a commitment or take a risk 
on something they love, then making a difference around 
the world because of it.” 

The Girls stayed with Gudrun Sperrer [ the Rescue 
Centre’s founder] for a life-changing two weeks. Jade’s 
original plan was “just to spend some time in the Amazon, 
learn about the work, give her the money and go.” But 
they changed their minds when they “saw how easily we 
could put some of our own energy into the place and 
make changes that might develop the business and make 
life there more enjoyable.” The trio invested some of their 
funds into turning a wooden hut into an education center. 
Says Jade, “We renovated for hours and hours every day for 
a week — in a heatwave, an Amazon heatwave, but it was 
nice for us to leave something behind.” 

Visit www.girIsontop.net.au (but don't forget the .au or you’ll 
end up getting an eyeful you hadn’t bargained on!) 
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and we're not the first group to have acted out the pains of our own private hells summiting. Sometimes you do things in 
your life that are actually driven by fate, you're not creating them, you're actually having them created around you, and 
this whole project, Girls on Top, is like that. I'm in service of it, and so it's naturally finding its way. The more it's served 
and respected, the easier and stronger it becomes. 

So has your experience on this trip changed your ideas about what you want to do for the next one? 

Jade It's clear that we need to step up even further. I'd like to see the next Girls on Top team do it tough, really tough - that's 
where the juice is, if you can keep it sweet as well. Perhaps this is the strongest learning for me so far - walking is so 
basic you can easily see what influences it and how these same factors may shape our way of walking through life. If 
you're happy, at peace, focused, you don't slip. If you put your boot down with confidence you don't fall. If you share the 
path with people you trust and enjoy, then the tough parts are only on the outside, you don't need to make them bigger 
by internalizing all the struggles. So the choice is to go to Bhutan, it's a country that has held the concept of human 
integrity and happiness in a sacred space for a very long time (see page 77 *On the roof of the World). We'll build the 
expedition around the theme of happiness, as a way of being and as relating to goals and relationships. That's what we 
want to experience in Bhutan and it's what we need to-talk about at home. 

Df Tell me more about the connection between Bhutan and happiness. 

jade Well, Bhutan has only very recently opened itself up to international forces and a free market economy. Previously this 
little kingdom measured its economic and cultural growth as Gross National Happiness (GNH), instead of Gross Domestic 
Product which is used everywhere else. GNH suggests that the architecture of State, the economy, the environment, the 
marketplace is actually there to serve human happiness. To protect this balance there were, until recently, no multi¬ 
nationals, no television, no influences to stimulate the discontent that drives mass markets. 

Df And governed by a royal family? 

fade The present King seems to have a philosophy that what Bhutan has is no good just kept in Bhutan - it's that Buddhist 
idea about cracking the seed to let the life out. So Bhutan has opened itself to the world and at the same time it's opened 
its coffers for the world, there's an exchange happening. Tim Fischer, the ex-Deputy Prime Minister [of Australia], has set 
up a project about Gross National Happiness between the two nations and he's got a couple of towns experimenting with 
the idea. What we hope to do is learn from the expedition, support a project in Bhutan, but bring back ideas and send 
funds towards work here in Australia that endeavours to bring the principles of happiness to Australian girls and women. 
So that doesn't necessarily mean Australia women who are struggling, it could mean, women who are succeeding. 

Df Who aren't necessarily happy. 

jade Yeah. That's always been an issue that's interested me. What we define as success has nothing to do with happiness, and 
a lot of people intuit that early on, or find it out down the track. I don't have answers for this. 

Df No, but you're asking the right questions. 

jade It's partly that, but I've asked the right questions for a long time. I'm only just discovering that 

the most important thing is taking a couple of steps 
towards what you think might be the answers. 

That's the 

thing that changes you from being a complainant into somebody who can be motivated by positive ideas, can generate 
positive energy and may have something to offer somebody. 'Walking your talk' is the metaphor for what these trips are 
about. People seem to want to make a difference, they want to be part of the solution - whether that's rescuing turtles 
off the coast of Malaysia or climbing trees in Canada - I think secretly they're trying to heal something in themselves 
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when they try to heal something somewhere else. Girls on Top as a project admits that, and I'm more confident now that 
I know it's important that we do admit it. 

Df You've been back for a couple of days now, how does it feel? 

fade There's a special window when you come back, you haven't bought into any of the influences that you've just experienced, 
and you've shrugged off many of those that you come from and you can actually see the world for what it is around you. 
That's a great time and I'm in that at the moment. 

Df Is that a byproduct of taking yourself so far out of your comfort zone? 

Jade Maybe. I think it's more that I've had enough time to rid myself of some codes of conduct and expectations that are 

usually suggested so strongly to all of us all of the time. Just imagine how many messages you get just by driving down 
the street and reading bus advertising, listening to radio, seeing posters, billboards, whatever. This dissolves, especially 
if you've done something like climb mountains which is very much about building self-esteem and having self-reliance in 
the moment. There were some days this time when 

we were walking on edges where 
you knew if you stuffed up you were going to die . 

But you know you're not going to stuff up because you're in such a close relationship with your body. You actually trust 
your body and your mind has backed off a bit to let the body get on with it. There's a balance there that's very hard to get 
here. It helps to be away from all that chatter. In the mountains you don't have somebody whispering in your ear, "Well, 
yeah, you're walking really well, but you've still got cellulite", or "You've just walked ten hours today, but remember this 

- You Don't Own A House"... all that stuff. You actually get to be with yourself in a very relaxed and strong way. For as 

long as you stay true to that relationship with yourself you know that it doesn't matter if you don't have a certain type 
of lounge suite, that cosmetic surgery is not the answer, and that when you are really committed to something - wholly 

- you can do it. Absolutely. I guess that ties into the happiness thing. John Howard said, about five years ago on the 
front page of The [Sydney Morning] Herald that loneliness was going to be the biggest health issue of the next few 
decades. But I think what he was really talking about was unhappiness. 

Solitude is divine, 

but lonely is unhappy. 

People are lonely for their own selves. Someone once said to me, 
"Travelling! That's not a solution! The problem with travelling is that wherever you go you find yourself", and I thought, 
"Well, actually that is the reason I do it. Everywhere I go, I turn up" and it's so great to have an experience of yourself 
stripped of all this clutter. If you're really travelling you're not on holiday. Travel has always been a really great way to 
explore those sorts of things, but not if you go and sit under a thatched cabana drinking fluffy ducks all day. That's great, 
but it won't give you access to a whole world of different choices which is actually out there all the time, all over the 
world. You certainly don't need to climb a mountain to see it. 

It comes back again to what you were saying about happiness and the grass being greener somewhere else, and wanting 
what someone else has got because... 

Jade Then I'll be happy. Maybe that was another thing about Kili - the thing about conquering mountains - "If I make it to 
the top of that, then I'll be happy. And not only will I be happy but I probably will have lost three stone, I'll have a story 
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The Dr.Hausehka Skin Care approach has an unusual feature which often 
surprises people: it deliberately does without a night cream. After cleansing the 
skin at night we apply a water-based product such as Facial Toner or Rhythmic 
Night Conditioner. Oil free night care. Why is this good for your skin? 

What's wrong with applying a rich, nourishing cream at 
night? These are questions we are often asked. And 
here is the answer. 


Dr.Hausehka 

Skin Care 


result in dry skin which has forgotten how to look after itself. During the day it 
is important to use a face cream to protect the skin against environmental 
influences. At night it is actually a good thing for the skin to be able to breathe 
freely, as while you are asleep the skin regenerates itself and steps up 
elimination of waste products.. 

Good Night with 

Rhythmic Night Conditioners 


Inner Rhythm for Beautiful Skin 

A healthy, balanced skin is endowed with all 
the powers it needs to regenerate, hydrate 
and protect itself. During the day the 
sebaceous glands normally produce exactly 
the right amount of oil. However 
environmental influences, increasing age, 
inner stresses and other pressures throw the skin 
off rhythm and compromise its regenerating 
powers. Skin blemishes and excessively oily or dry skin 
are the result. This is why it is important to use skin care 
products which support the skin's own natural activity and rhythms. 

Keeping Active Skin Active 

Oil free night care supports the healthy rhythms of the skin. Why? For balanced 
skin it is important to have regular cream-free breaks. This is because the skin 
tends to be lazy and if we constantly apply night creams it reduces the activity 
of the sebaceous glands. Permanent application of night creams can eventually 


The night is therefore the right time for oil 
free skin care. Dr.Hauschka's most 
cherished offering to this practice is the 
normalising Dr.Hausehka Rhythmic Night 
Conditioner and the Dr.Hausehka 
Rhythmic Conditioner, Sensitive for red or 
blotchy skin. These two special intensive 
care products give your skin a regenerating 
boost and a course of treatment at regular 
intervals will strengthen and supports the skin's 
natural activity and inner rhythm. 

Rhythmic Conditioners give added support if your skin is very stressed or if you 
are switching from conventional skin care to Dr.Hausehka Skin Care for the first 
time. Rhythmic Conditioner, Sensitive also helps soothe and regenerate the skin 
after excessive exposure to the sun. 

For more information please phone 02 9818 6119, 
contact info@drhauschka.com.au or visit drhauschka.com.au 




Where Science and Spirit Meet 





that's interesting, I'Ll have the photographs that I can put above my office desk with a word Like 'EXCELLENCE' underneath 
it, or 'DEDICATION'" or whatever. I don't think that's the right kind of energy, it's a very competitive, destructive energy. 
That's why if you travel in the right way, there's actually not much to say about it. That's another Buddhist thing I didn't 
really 'get' until this trip. If you're on the right path there's so little turbulence that it's very difficult to tell stories. 

Df What set you on this path? Where does your daring-do come from? 

Jade There are a few things... I think having been trained in media for a start, then focusing on crime-writing and investigative 

reporting, believing I could excel by doing 'good work'. It was all a disaster that prepared me to venture into the thickets 
of life rather than stick with what was being sold as the 'right path'. 

Of Was journalism what you trained in? 

jade I was first a photographer which I loved, but I wanted to write and I was forced into writing by a great editor who knew 
that I was just too scared to be published. He forced me out of the darkroom and onto the streets of Orange which were 
full of devilish things. There was some bad stuff going down in Orange - the Central West - my God! I was shocked. I was 
writing about police corruption, mysterious bashings and murders, the bastardization of the healthcare system and its 
impact on country people, heists and all of that. I unsettled a few hornets' nests and realised how complex these forces 

are and how the good guys may well turn out to be the really bad guys, and how what you thought was the wrong thing, 

may in certain circumstances, be the right thing. I can remember thinking, "Well if all this craziness is real, then how can 
you possibly have fact and order, and how can you possibly judge - all we can really do is explore and suggest". 

Df The 'truth' then becomes very subjective. 

Jade Exactly, and yet we fight over it all the time - that's so ridiculous because no-one's really sure. Journalism became a weird 
option for me once I realised all this. It was confusing and exciting at the same time. I started writing for magazines 
because that was where I really thought the hope was because magazines are more about stories than facts. You can make 
more of stories, they can be more honest when they become a journey rather than an attempted reflection of the truth. I 
worked with ACP Magazines thinking I'd solved the problem by avoiding the 'hard' issues but was commissioned to write 
about cellulite, and rock stars and sad-cases. I lasted a year and became depressed and sick, very sick. 

I was lucky, that my body pulled the plug. 

One day I got up from 

my desk there and had a fainting spell and sweats, and then I was on the increasingly well-travelled path of having an 
undiagnosable illness. I had to quit and spent six months drawing cartoons on my mother's couch. It was like my soul shut 
down - it basically said, "If you're going to force me to play like this I'm just not going to turn up". Without that part 
working I don't think the body can actually function well. It's happened to me twice, first I was diagnosed with leukemia 
symptoms. The last time my toes and fingers curled up and became hyper-sensitive - I couldn't have even a sheet on my 
feet at times. My white blood cells went through the roof, my inflammation count went nuts, I had red welts all over me, 
fevers and a forgetful delirium as well - great! Very pretty. It's like a terrorist campaign against yourself. 

Df How long has it been since the last occurrence? 

Jade About two months before KiLi in 2004 the senior rheumatologist at St Vincent's [Hospital, Sydney] told me I'd never walk 
out of Sydney again. 

Df And so now you know what you need to do to get through it? 

Jade No, I don't understand anything about it. I don't know what it is or how to fix it either. All I know is that it's almost like 

an emergency barrier. When I'm far enough off the path I hit it. I don't even know if that's true but I think it is. 

Df So how did you recover the first time? 
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Photograph Andrew Stevensen 



Imagine a place where there has never Mahayana Buddhism, which provides caused Bhutan’s recent opening to the 
been a rigid class system. Where social the essence of a unique identity for the outside world, 

and educational opportunities aren’t Bhutanese people. And whilst the majority of the 

affected by rank or birth. Where The deeply spiritual Kingdom world’s developed nations judge their 

women enjoy equal rights with men of Bhutan treasures their natural productivity and prosperity by the 

in every respect. A place where there environment because they see it as the Gross National Product, Bhutan’s 

was no TV until recently, and where source of all life and the abode of gods official government policy is Gross 

the government actually cares about and spirits. This respect and reverence National Happiness. It’s a measuring 

your happiness. Wouldn’t that be a has allowed 72% of the country to stick whereby cultural, environmental, 

nice place to live? Well the people who remain under forest cover, the pristine spiritual well-being and happiness of 

reside in such a place call it Druk Yul, ecosystem being home to rare and the people come ahead of monetary 

the Land of the Thunder Dragon. The endangered flora and fauna. Like a and material wealth, 

rest of the world is beginning to know Garden of Eden, Bhutan is mostly Even now with tourist trade being 

this place as Bhutan. untouched and unspoiled, culturally cultivated in the Kingdom, one can’t 

It has also been said that Bhutan and ecologically; and hadn’t eaten just up and drop into Bhutan on 

is within the mystical and elusive the fruit from the Western branch a whim; independent travel is not 

Shangri-La; the last place on the roof of civilisation until recently. Despite permitted. Foreign influences and 

of the world. The Bhutanese landscape being landlocked between two of the tourism are heavily regulated by the 

ranges from sub-tropical plains to the most densely populated lands in the government to help preserve the 

icy white heights of the Himalayas. world, India and China, Bhutan’s traditional culture and ways. 

Protected by the Himalayas from the isolation has helped keep foreign The next question, must be what 

rest of the world, Bhutan is the last influence and tourism at bay. But the will the outside world do to Bhutan 

bastion of the Vajrayana school of need to survive in the modern age has now that it has been allowed inside? 
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I remember one day I was out walking and a breeze moved through the figs at the end of Manly Corso, near the beach. It 
sounded like bells ringing. I was so acutely aware of the actual sound that it seemed like a symphony. The world around 
me was bigger than the world in me and for that moment I felt bliss and I knew that I had to go travelling. I bought a 
ticket to Indonesia and left about ten days later. I just knew that was where I had to go. It didn't make sense to do it 
but it was what had to be done. I was so desperate there was no point arguing with myself. I'd been disabled for quite 
a few months and I was going trekking and I'd never been trekking in my life before. I bought a Lonely Planet and went 
to Sulawesi with my friend Kendy and brand new leather boots which ate my feet. I walked barefoot for the rest of the 
trek, about ten days, mountains, rivers, paddies, mud, the whole works, but it was actually exactly what had to happen. 
I walked and I was strong. I thought, "Well, this really can't be a medical problem, it's got to be a spiritual problem or a 
meaning problem", and that, in some ways, is even more serious because nobody can help. Walking has always centred 
me, and strengthened me and life has shown me what she's capable of while walking. 

So that was the beginning of the adventure travel-writing phase? 

Yeah, then I started editing magazines and I wrote some short stories and won prizes. I wrote them really quickly without 
thinking and won awards for them and suddenly I realised how it should work. If you can do what needs to be done with 
a sense of adventure - 

make the risks, the challenges, the goals, 
an adventure 

- it seems to work better. That's what I've learnt on all my trips, that's what's so good about 
them... Thinking about making the summit is harder than making the summit. That's a walking lesson, you don't get 
that unless you've done it. I started doing the adventure stuff because I was commissioned to write a story about Corran 
Addison, one of the world's best rodeo kayakers. I thought, "Shit, I'm going to write testosterone stories, bugger. I'll just 
do one and I'll do a great job and then I'll be able to write the really great stuff." Then I started thinking, "Well, what is 
'great stuff'?" I started to think maybe testosterone stories were great stuff. What else is there? Wine, cars, renovations, 
Tuscany... Corran actually changed my life in a way because what seemed to be this aggressive, male conquest endeavour 
turned out to be all about music - the music of water, and the play of light on water, and the song that water makes 
- that's how he reads the rides. He can jump unridden waterfalls because he hears them - I didn't expect that from a 
guy who likes to talk publicly about his gonads. I stuck with the field of extreme athletes and extreme adventurers and 
started to research their motivations, and their successes, and their tuning. There's always a sensory tuning and there's 
always an extra element, an undescribed element. These people turned out to be a series of teachers for me. I was blessed 
really - a bit like you probably are - to be able to explore how it really is for.people. I had all of them on tap, world's best 
anything - surfers, climbers, ice-divers, explorers, runners, jumpers, whatever. It was a two and a half year study I didn't 
even realise I was doing. There's a certain not-knowingness and a certain following of the mystery... I think that's what 
I'm trying to say here - everything seems to always make sense if you just follow the mystery. I could never have known 
in the beginning how important all those interviews were to be for me. 

You just have to trust? 

Yeah and it's a kind of radical trusting because you haven't actually set up a formula to test it with or measure against. 
In fact, it seems to be that just when you think your last plan has failed - that's when things are actually working. You 
can recognise it by how it feels, but we're not educated in that and it's very difficult to learn. I've been sick and seriously 
sick - I've been sick to the point where I never thought I'd walk again or leave Sydney - and I don't want to have it again 
but I know it was a cue to just surrender. Luckily for me, through a series of misadventures really, I fell into the hands 
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The Rhythms of Life 


By Lars Brander 


Study rhythm. Rhythm is the carrier of life ”, advised Dr. Rudolf Steiner 
le Austrian philosopher and scientist. The uncoupling of human life 
om the rhythms of nature is a phenomenon of modern life, 
he introduction of electric lighting accelerated the 


established the origin of the 
23-day physical cycle as the 
autonomic nervous system and 
it was later shown to be linked to 


elineation between night and day, machine 
Linning times became longer and 
rnger and finally shift work 
as inevitable. Industrial 
lass production provides 
s with an abundance of 
oods and allows wide-scale 
ffluence. But these gains 
>o, are brought by losses. Millions 


the secretion of the hormone melatonin. 
This biorhythm plays a role in the regulation of 
physical strength, energy, endurance, sex drive, confidence, 
ambition, resistance, recovery from illness and how efficiently the 
body uses calories. On those days when you feel you could conquer 
the world, your physical cycle is peaking. The emotional cycle was 
originally called the sensitivity cycle because it appeared to be the 
dominant cycle for creative people such as musicians, dancers, 
writers and artists. This cycle is associated with the 


f people are forced to transform the 
ight into the industrial day by working night 
hifts or split shifts. This can result in serious damage to 
ealth which can persist for years even after a person has stopped 
oing such work. Many more of us work under artificial lighting and 
1 constant air-conditioning which also serves to disconnect us from 
le natural rhythms of life — the cycles of night and day, the 
masons, and our own internal rhythms. The Solar System 
nd Cosmos have known and unknown cycles 
f influence. Day and night regulate 


ups and downs of emotions, creativity, 
nervous actions and reactions, 
sensibilities and sensitivities, 
affection, depression and 
the unconscious mind. A 
physiological basis for this 
cycle has not been isolated 
to date. In a creative fog or 
just plain grumpy? You’re probably 
at the lowest point in your emotional cycle. 


ur sleeping patterns. Monthly 
mar cycles regulate plant 
rowth and tidal movement, 
he seasons regulate the 
ycles of nature. From the 
loment of our birth internal 
iorhythms are activated. There 


The intellectual cycle is related to secretions of the 
thyroid gland and is not readily noticeable before puberty. It 
influences intelligence, memory, mental alertness, logical thinking, 
and intellectual ambitions. By heading Steiner’s advice and becoming 
more aware of the rhythms of life that surround us and fuel us, we can 
only come closer to a more contented relationship with ourselves 
and our world. Lars Brander is a student of Spiritual 


re three main cycles - the 23-day Science with a background as a scientist , Steiner 

hysical cycle, the 28-day emotional cycle and Teacher and is the Managing Director 

le 33-day intellectual cycle. Scientific research over the of Llelios Health & Beauty Pty Ltd, 

ist 100 years has supported the existence of these rhythms but distributors of Dr.Llauschka Skin 

le science is still in its infancy. Research in the 1970s in the USA Care and WALA medicines . 
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Photograph Georgie Lampe 'Bridget ’ 


*Displaced 


Georgie Lampe discusses the motivations 
behind the works in her forthcoming 
exhibition, ‘Displaced ’. 

The urban environment alienates me 
from a sense of belonging. Everyone 
walks around seeming separate, 
transitory and alone. There are times 
when you’ve been bombarded with 
too many images, too much noise 
and little sense of space that you feel 
alienated from this environment. 

My images of children playing in 
the countryside bring back my own 
memories of childhood, of returning 
to that state and of being at one with 
the environment. 

The children who are the subjects 
of my exhibition are living in the same 
house as I did whilst 1 was growing 


By Georgie Lampe 

up, on the property where my parents 
are still living. This property is situated 
just outside of the country town of 
Coonamble. I’ve been photographing 
them since 2000 as I was fascinated 
by the idea that they were having 
a similar childhood to mine and 
through spending time w ith them 
and by photographing them I was in 
a sense recapturing that. At the same 
time I could escape my own personal 
issues and return to the simple state of 
being a child at play and the freedom 
that comes w ith that. When I watched 
them playing I would be reminded 
of all those beautiful free moments 
when my brother and I would play 
and it would just be us, interacting 
and connected to nature. I can 
remember being so aware of the light, 


shadows and animals around me. Th 
environment would also be controllii 
us by determining the weather. We 
had a real sense that we were so smal 
and nature was so much bigger. To 
me now, this place where I grew up i: 
an escape and no longer an existence 
This is an ongoing project as I aim to 
document the children growing to 
adulthood. 

Two emerging contemporary Sydney 
documentary photographers, Georgina 
Lampe and Jaccpieline Sherry, explore 
social and psychological displacement 
in urban culture from two very' difjeren 
perspectives in their up and coming 
exhibition ‘ Displaced 
4 March — I April 200 6 
Blanco Negro Gallety 
75b Fitzroy St, Surry Hills, NSW 2010 
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{jade’s things} 



Books 

that helped, each from people who understood. 

Stones 

which I was taught to love at a very important time. 

Wishing stone 

(the he art-shape with the hole in it) I found in 
Indonesia, and which delivers, but in a most 
convoluted style ... to be treated with complete 
respect and diligence. 

Elephant and a soldier 

that my garden gave me when I was caring for it. 


Little shells & glass beads 

the sea gave me when I was being cared for by it. 



from photographer, Cath Muscatt, who inspired me, 
which should have a flower in it - any flower, but a 
fragrant one is best. 

Birds’ nest 

which the park gave me when I came home from 
Peru this time 

Pipi 

what can I say. Look at that faace. 


Scorpion 

from Tibet which has a use only rare folk can guess. 

One of the bells 

I collect on my trails. 

Carved stone 

which keeps me focused on writing. 

Palm wood butterfly 

which will help support our rescue work in the Amazon. 

Kate Bush 

Hounds of Love - of course! 
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of people who taught me some very important lessons in all of this, even though I didn't realise it at the time. Take 
Dwain Weston, the base-jumper. His reason for jumping was to reach this other state that's a kind of perfect harmonic. 
In the perfect harmonic of base-jumping you've made all the calculations, you've walked four days to get to the edge 
of a mountain somewhere in Syria or wherever, you know how the wind works around that cliff, you know the way that 
the thermals are working, the subtle, subtle forces. You've studied them until your eyes have bled because you need to 
know everything in order to make the jump, in order to access that point of grace where you can freefall into the arms 
of something there are no words for. So it's not a ridiculous thing to do, it's actually a sublime thing to do. This is part 
of what we've lost as a cultural texture, 

we don’t know what sublime is 
am more unless it’s in a packet. 

Df Do you think you need to push yourself to those extremes? 

jade Perhaps the pushing part is really just the courage it takes to stay with the process. It's like writing - you learn how 
to spell, you learn grammar, you learn how to communicate, but at a certain point you know the rules well enough to 
abandon restrictions and that's when you're really writing. If you stay focused on how you 'should' write to be 'good', 
chances are you'll always be crap because you're never going to have fun, jump, take the risk to express yourself. Maybe 
an artist or musician would say the same thing - you leave what you know... It's ecstasy, it's subliminal, it's God, it's 
nature, it's not really all that fancy but those words are so far from the common experience it's become weird and people 
don't trust them any more. Just singing a little song to yourself is it, or having a butterfly dance around your boots, 
hearing the frozen air move and noticing it sounds like an orchestra of bells is it as well, and it should be with us more 
of the time. I'm not saying that from a judgement point of view, I'm saying that from a health point of view. In a country 
with the second highest suicide rate and a chronic, chronic issue with loss of meaning I think whatever anybody can 
do to offer others a sense of happiness, of motivation and self-confidence is really important. It's a bit odd, don't you 
think, that in such a wealthy, amazing place like Australia all of this is going on? 

Vf Why did you move out of the city? 

jade I moved away because I was so devastated by what happened to Manly. I had really found a lot of happiness living 
there, it was where I first did that whole scary thing about leaving the work force. I spent a whole summer re-educating 
myself on how the sunrise worked and how twilight works and how seasons work (see page 81 *The Rhythms of Life). 
I just went to the world and saw it all working, and that was another revelation. I was shocked to realize I didn't know 
anything about how things worked. These are things you just cannot know about when you're not actually in the world. I 
got a job in a cafe on a major commuting route through the Ferry Wharf at Manly. I started early and it was chilled - there 
were people hovering over waffles, doing whatever they did earlier in the morning before the world started, they had one 
slice of reality. Then this barking, frenzied, mad, half-dressed, tight-minded, suit-and-tied throng of people would go 
through like a raving mob, going "Coffee coffee gimme gimme no time no time!" Money's thrown over the counter, ferry'd 
eat them up, take them across the water, and an hour and a half later it would be back to how it really is. But none of 
them knew anything about what it was like in the real world, outside the crazy bubble they were in. 

Df But it's all reality, you can't say which is more or less real. 

Jade It's all reality, but in that world you think it's the only reality. When you're part of it, it's all there is. But you don't 
realise, well I never realised, that there's a whole suite of ways you can do it. I learnt about life in Manly, I learnt about 
a lot of things there and then it became a popular place to be and it was developed. It was devastating to experience 
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and it tore the original little community apart. We had to move on, one-by-one the little people left and their flats were 
renovated or demolished and I knew I'd lost something really important to me (see page 82 * Displaced). So that was 
one part of why I moved. The other part was the continual assault by advertising messages and the continual stupidity of 
what kind of car you drive and all that stuff in Sydney was really boring the shit out of me. I was writing and talking to 
publishers, but it was never seen to be what the market wanted. "Those are great ideas but what's selling at the moment 
is chick fiction", or "No no, it's got to be extreme sport travel"... It had nothing to do with what it actually was. 

There was no room for the accidental genius of a 
great piece of work . 

So I thought I'd move into the [Royal National] Park and spend some time in 
nature and without the influences and without the disappointment either and just get back in tune with myself. 

Df How do you cultivate that relationship with yourself? 

Jade Well this is what everybody's looking for. Everybody reads these books about quantum physics or Conversations with God 
or The Magician's Way or even The Da Vinci Code. Everyone's looking for an education on 'How to get access to what I need 
in my life?', 'How do I hear the universe?' Out here I get the advanced course all the time. It's the stuff that you've been 
always told is silly. It's a whispering and it takes a whole lot of work to get there, but I think that's what intuition is all 
about. Take the silly stuff seriously, follow your heart and then you're starting the real work, it's the work of being alive. 
I've been here two years now, it's taken two years to slow things down, learn to be here, let things take the course they 
need to take. Hopefully everybody gets enough of a chance or something to point out to them that when things are really 
hard or falling apart it's because they're trying to reveal something. I do think that's true and I've been tested on it a 
million times, but that's only because I'm so bloody stubborn. You still may, as we've all been trained to do, rationally run 
your own life and the more you do that, the more you're in contradiction with it. For me, the biggest moments of genius 
- if you could ever say it was like that - have been things that have happened in the most crazy ways. I remember once 
I was asked where I would go if I could next, if I could go anywhere in the world. I thought I'd say something ridiculous, 
so I said, "Antarctica", and two weeks later I had a call from Aurora Expeditions saying "We really want to take you to 
Antarctica on a scuba-diving expedition, can you make it?" I think that's what I'm in the middle of at the moment with 
Girls on Top - there's a bit of genius in it, but it's nothing conscious and it's nothing deliberate. 

Df You've just let it go and let it happen. 

Jade Yeah, and stayed committed to it. There have been parts of Girls on Top that have been excruciatingly painful and 

devastating, but there's magic in it as well and opportunities... Like on Tuesday night I'm going to talk to this group of 

women who are where I was in terms of having a great career and being successful at it. And to go and talk to them about 
having an adventure, that's a really great opportunity. I'm not talking about superannuation funds, personality profiles, 
spiritual quotients, emotional intelligence, or any of that crap, it's just about having an adventure and it turns people 
on. I think we're all made for them, I think so. 

Df You don't necessarily have to climb physical mountains... 

Jade Not at all, but they're easier than some of the other ones. 

Df It's about putting something on the line. 

Jade Sometimes you have to put everything you think you know on the line and that can be horribly scary. It's true 
creativity. 

Creativity is inventing something out of nothing ^ 
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We met an architect called Eoghan Lewis at a talk he'd organised - Remo Giuffre (Dumbo feather Issue 6) was speaking. Later 
over coffee we asked Eoghan if there was one architect in Australia he thought was Dumbo feather material who would it 
be. He replied without hesitation, "Paul Pholeros". For 20 years, Paul has juggled the demands of practice work with those 
of being a founder of Healthabitat, a non-profit organisation committed to improving the living conditions of Indigenous 
Australians. Paul prefers not to be labelled a 'sustainability architect', but has one of the strongest set of environmental 
ethics in the profession and some of the strongest opinions on how architects should be contributing to the sustainability 
of our world. This has recently gained him the role of lead architect in China's first sustainable building development. As we 
sat chatting in the house Paul's built for himself perched overlooking Pittwater, we understood why so many people come 
to Paul and say, "I want a house just like this one"... Df 

Df How did your interest in architecture first develop? 

Paul I had no expectation at all about doing architecture... No-one in my family had ever been anywhere near a university so 
the notion of going to university, let alone to study was not a big item on the agenda. I got a Commonwealth Scholarship 
which said you can enrol in something at university and no-one said no, so I went along. I'd drawn since I was about 
five, I loved drawing, still do, and always have, and someone must have said, "If you can draw and you're good at 
mathematics...", which I was, "that's what architects do". So I ticked that box based on no information. After the first 
week of university I thought, "Well if they call this 'work' or if they call this 'a course' then I've hit nirvana." I thought 
it was the biggest fun I'd ever had. I didn't like school at all but all the things I would do normally in day-to-day hobby 
time we were doing in the course of architecture. And that's never changed - from 1971 'til now. I mean there are days 
that don't go well but as an area of study and as an area of interest most importantly it has been extraordinary. 

Df By all accounts you did very well at university. Did you establish a practice immediately upon finishing? 

Paul I enjoyed university and I think that's the easiest way to do well. I had never had the money to travel and decided 

travelling was a good idea and ended up broke in Darwin three or four months out of university. I worked in Darwin just 
after Cyclone Tracy so it was a chance to do a lot of very small, humble, repetitive... just rebuilding buildings which, for 
someone who knew very little about that end, was a really valuable experience - I enjoyed it greatly. I lived there for 18 
months and still love Darwin. Great people... From there I saved up some money/enough to again travel and this time 
ended up broke in Greece and decided to fly to England where at least they spoke English. 

Df Pholeros is Greek? 

Paul It is. My father was Greek and I had a rudimentary understanding but certainly not enough to work in an office. So I went 

to England and got a job up in Oxford, again in the country, not in the big city. I worked in a very big, conservative, old 
world, old school practice for two years which was fantastic. All the flash modern practices, all the very famous architects 
were in London, but in an odd way I think I learnt more in that practice. There people were very serious about making 
things very well, their key concern was that you worked through a process of making a building very carefully. They 
weren't so impressed with the flash and the modern. Having done that I came back to Australia and set up a partnership 
and went into private practice. 

Df Back to Sydney? That's where you were from? 

Paul Sydney, yes, born and bred in the Inner West of Sydney. 

Df Yet your work since seems to have been predominantly based in remote Australia. 

Paul That's true. When I was a student, halfway through the course you had to work for a year in an office, it was compulsory. 

Instead four of us decided we'd buy an old 1940s double-decker bus and we took it around Australia as our year out. 

We took a show on the environment to school kids. Now how exactly that worked I'm not sure, but we got away with it 

and we spent a year driving around the edge of Australia. That more than anything cemented in me the notion of the 
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*A Screwdriver in the Back Pocket 


In 1985 young architect Paul Pholeros had already been working in the 
Anangu Pitjantjatjara lands in the northwest of South Australia and at Uluru 
in the Northern Territory sporadically for three to four years. That year, a 
meeting with senior Aboriginal, Yami Lester, would change his life and the quality 
of life of thousands of Aboriginal Australians. At that time the Pitjantjatjara 
people had their own Aboriginal-controlled health service. The director of the 
health servic e was Yami Lester. Pholeros describes Lester as “one of the greatest 
thinkers... who despite being blind is one of the most sighted people I have ever 

met.” In 1955 Lester was just a young kid in the desert when a radioactive cloud, the product of the Maralinga nuclear 

weapons testing, took his sight. Yet it was this man’s vision which sowed the 
seed that would become Healthabitat. The health service had started about 
two years prior and Lester saw that the number of people visiting clinics was 
increasing rather than decreasing. As Pholeros says, “It was probably due 
to people feeling more comfortable going to an Aboriginal-run centre... 
so it wasn’t necessarily a negative that numbers weren’t falling.” But 
Lester’s health workers were reporting that 80% of what they were 
treating was Third World infectious disease, diseases that are 
usually the result of poor living conditions. Lester arranged 
a meeting between Dr. Paul Torzillo who’d been working 
in the area as a medical doctor, Stephan Rainow, an 
environmental health expert who had ‘gone bush’ and who 
spoke the Pitjantjatjara language fluently, and Pholeros. To the 
three of them he laid down a challenge — “We’re never going to get 
anywhere if we don’t stop people getting sick... In the room next 
door I have 18 Aboriginal people assembled — they will be your bosses, 
your workers, your team. You start now. There’s no money, no budget, 
no wages, no travel money, no nothing. Report back to me regularly as to 
what you’re going to do. Good luck.” And with that, Healthabitat was born. 
It is testament to the extraordinary spirit of those three men that they did 
indeed take the task on. Pholeros believes, “It’s one of the great lessons. Sometimes there is no clear, prescribed, sensible 
reason to say, ‘Yes, we’ll do this’ and yet there’s something about it that grabs you. I think 
we all knew it was important but we all thought it had no chance of succeeding.” Dr. 

Torzillo took up the baton first and seven months later, he met with Pholeros again. 

He put an A4 sheet of paper on the desk with nine lines on it. Those nine lines would 
become the 9 Healthy Living Practices that are still relevant and used 20 years 
on. It is a methodology that focuses on the environmental changes that lead 
to maximum health gain, particularly for children five years old and under. 

Subsequent research has shown that improving essential health hardware 
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f he rlealthabitat story**.*. 


xing a leaking toilet, electrical repairs, having sufficient hot water, having somewhere to wash a baby or child) can lead t< 
jnificant improvements in health and reduction in the risk of disease and injury, but at first Pholeros was not impressed. Th 
ghest prioritv issue on the list was ‘The ability to wash children once a day’, to which he responded, “You must be kidding 
>ur medical team has taken seven months to come up with this, you could have done that over a beer.” Pholeros went int 
e doctor’s office and up from the floor to table height was the paper that had gone into the research, “It was just staggering 
; says. He went and saw Lester and said, “Look, this is a great list, but it’s really got nothing to do with me, I’m an architect. 
;ster replied, “1 see what you mean mate. Very good, very good, but maybe you could just go in with one of the mothers o 
thers and give them a hand washing a young child.” Despite having spent a fair amount of time in the area Pholeros ha< 
iver been into an Aboriginal person’s house. Entering the first house he found that “of course there was no shower, no he 
ater system, no piping, no taps or drains because they’d never been built.” After going into 16 houses and seeing things fin 
md, it became very clear that the problem was not education, it was about having the facilities to do the most basic thing; 
Healthabitat began with “no money, a screwdriver in the back pocket, and five tools.” Pholeros admits those earl 
lys were “very crude. We had nothing but local people helped us and we worked on getting the shower, or their toilc 
orking, or grabbing a plumber who was in town for some other reason and coercing them to work with us for half 
iy to get bigger problems fixed.” All three white fellas juggled their own practice work with whatever time they coul 
idicate to the project. Pholeros’s schedule “was mad... I’d arrive at Alice Springs airport and someone would pick m 
3 , drive 600, 700km... We’d work all night and the next day and then they’d drive me back to get a midnight flight. 
It is now 20 years since Yami Lester asked Torzillo, Rainow and Pholeros to “stop people getting sick.” In just the la; 
k years Healthabitat has established projects that have fixed over 4,000 houses nationally and have employed aroun 
000 local Indigenous people each year to make sure that houses around the country are equipped with the basic 
• ensure sanitary living conditions. Managers in each state and many others are now 7 employed to do the job Pai 
ys, “probably much better than I ever did it.” Perhaps. But they wouldn’t be doing it at all if he hadn’t done it firs 


not just travelling, but engaging in all these communities... That was my first real link with Aboriginal people in sm 
country towns and small Aboriginal schools. It really opened my eyes to the vast variety of ways people lived and wh 
this country is and that had a big impact on me. I think it takes you 20 or 30 years to realise the impact somethi 
like that has. Sydney and Melbourne isolate themselves, they tend to become worlds of their own. Many of my frien 
in Sydney know a lot more about Paris, London, New York than they do about two hours drive west of here. That to r 
is a big issue. 

So how long after that was it that you started actually working with Aboriginal people? 

About two or three years into practice a job came up in Central Australia in the top of South Australia. It was for a sm 
addition to a health center but the Government Architect in South Australia didn't have the time to get out to tl 
remote place to do what was really just adding a room. My partner was a dentist travelling through this place and h 
the Chairman of the Council in the chair and said, "I know someone who's an architect. He can come out and do the j< 
for you." So 

it was the way all great stories begin — it wa 
purely by chance. 

They bartered a sketch design for an air ticket, put me up for a week and took gre 
care of me. The building got built and then of course the mob up the road says, "Well, you did one for them you can i 
one for us." I always stress it's not because you do the job well it's just because you're there and my early work was pure 
because I was there. I think I made every mistake it was possible to make. On every level - architecturally, culturally - yi 
name it. I'm sure I made it. I often tell students who ask about the complexities of working with Aboriginal people th 
if you go with a reasonable heart, the people are more than able to compensate for all the blues you'll make. They we 
fantastically tolerant over three or four years. I try not to differentiate between the Aboriginal clients or the rich whi 
fellas, city types - they are the same. There are similar rules if they disagree or if there's not a job for me to do. My prir 
reason to start a project has always been because they need the work, not to make friends with people, not to learn tl 
culture - they're secondary things and really they don't need that - what they need is good work, a good building, 
health center, or whatever. 

So in terms of approaching a brief your approach doesn't differ? 

I try very hard to make sure it isn't different. Obviously if you're talking to somebody who doesn't speak English you 
be a bit stupid to carry on a conversation in English and expect them to understand. So clearly you have to change th 
whether it's by using translators, drawings, models, and/or being on site... The irony is that I find that most of my midd 
class white clients probably have every bit as many communication problems. The fact that they speak English masks 
very cleverly. Often people can't read drawings, some have trouble with models, some can't express what it is they actual 
want in clear words because, although they may be very good at other things, they're not good at communicating he 
they want to live. 

Your work as one of the founders of Healthabitat (see page 94 *The Healthabitat Story) must have taught you ; 
incredible amount about working with people. 

What I've learnt is that everyone brings something very different to the table - to work with three architects would ha' 
been a disaster. Architecture has succeeded in narrowing itself to the point of being self-referential. When someone sa; 
to you, "Your job is to get people washing their kids", they're not interested in the shape of the roof or whether the wal 
are a beautiful colour. What they're really interested in is whether or not you've made it possible for people to wash. 






*The Wellness Balance,,, .. 

experienced that out of 
control feeling when one thing in 
Do our life has dominated our time, and then every- 
you ever thing else caves in as a result. If domination makes us unwell, 
get the feel- it becomes clear that the opposite, which is balance, can make us 
ing that some- well. So if we return to our supposed societal wellness indicator, the prob- 
where along lem is that it’s not balanced. Through an unrealistic, blinkered view of our state 
the line, someone of wellbeing as pure economics, ev erything else is caving in. As a society we need to 

made a mistake and see ourselves as part of a bigger equation, and most importantly we need to see ourselves 

wrote the word well- as an intrinsic part of our natural environment. As we continue to ignore, plunder and 
off when they meant to destroy our natural environment, our wellness meter will plunge further. The health of our 

write wellbeing... and the natural environment directly impacts our own health. So as we continue to degrade our soil, 

rest is history? The health pollute our waters and food with toxins, destroy our forests and pilfer our oceans, we will 
of our society is measured by become more unwell as a society; Our economic growth has been dependant on us working 

an economic indicator. And that harder as individuals. Australians now work the longest hours in the world. This has come 

indicator is dependant on us con- at a high price. Any studies on wellbeing show us that connections and relationships are 

suming. We’re led to believe that if we essential to our health. Many cases of depression are directly related to isolation; those 

just have a big enough house, a fancy car, in our society who live alone and who have little contact with the outside world 

and the latest techno gimmick, we will be well are more likely to suffer from depression. Yet we spend 

and happy. Unfortunately, those needs just create more needs and we more time in the office, more time connecting 

enter this never ending cycle. It is no coincidence that at a time when we’re the via technology and more time in just one 

‘healthiest’ according to the balance sheet, we’re experiencing increased stress, illness social setting to the detriment of our 

and depression in society. All the recent research is coming to the same conclusion. Once overall wellbeing. So in essence un- 

you pass the survival threshold - the point where you have enough money for your basic less we literally balance the soci- 

needs — wellbeing is no longer correlated to wealth. So if it’s not a wad full of cash and lots etal balance sheet, all attempts 

of toys, what does make us well? To be well means your life is in balance. It’s working in har- at achieving personal well- 

mony. It means that we pay equal attention to all parts of ourselves and all parts of life. One being will ultimately fail, 

of the best ways to start exploring the issue is to look at what makes us unwell. When most No matter w hich way 

people are surveyed on this question, you get a range of answers like bad diet, poor htness, you view it, one just 

unrewarding work, too much stress, not enough fun, etc. But, contrary to popular belief, can’t come without 

it’s not just changing around one of these things that makes us well. As it’s when we the other... it’s 

focus in on one form of anything, even something like health or rewarding work, simple, it just 

that we often become unwell. There’s a wonderful saying f rom the ancient comes dow n 
Chinese scriptures, the Tao, which translates as “Life is multi-dimen- to the bal- 

sional. Nothing should dominate, nor should we become ance. 

too narrow. Domination leads to extremes and 
narrowness leads to limitations.” I’m 
sure we’ve all 
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you haven't, then you haven't done your job. They've kept me honest for many years. 

Of Has the balance between your Healthabitat work and your practice work kept you sane? If it had been all one and not the 
other do you think you would have enjoyed either as much? 

/bo/ I still find the Healthabitat work tough, it's often depressingly miserable conditions that people are living in, but the 
human side is fantastic. It's very rare that people will finish a week on the tools in a small community and not come away 
feeling like it's been a good week. Even when the conditions are appalling, when you leave you know that during that 
week you've made them a bit better. My role over the years has become much more about keeping all the wheels turning 
to keep the money and other resources coming. It's the political day-to-day that's the dirtiest work of all and it has to be 
balanced with practice work. My practice work is also extremely important because interestingly my clients often become 
part of that other work. We've now had a number of them involved. One has become our pro-bono lawyer over many years 
now. He's an extraordinary man and has been out bush and got himself into other Aboriginal projects because he's found 
the world is fascinating and loves it. We've had other clients who've just thrown money in at the end of a job for no reason, 
they've just said, "This might help somebody out there." I think that for many non-Aboriginal Australians it's very difficult 
to get access beyond what they see in the papers or on tv - for all sorts of logistical reasons... it's not easy. 

£>/ As you said earlier, we do tend to insulate ourselves in big cities. 

Paul The world is the place we build in and if we deplete it then we're all finished. I think the world now is well and truly aware 

of that. I think the wellbeing of people often isn't accomplished by building more and more and bigger and bigger. In fact 
in a lot of our jobs now we make a point of convincing people to build as little as possible. To build nothing is the best 
solution, it can happen occasionally. And if you can build less and less, that's fantastic. 

Df When you speak about a wealthy lawyer and his family, what do you mean by considering their 'wellbeing' as a starting 
point for designing their home? 

Paul That's a very good question. When you go to those that have not limitless, but enormous wealth, then their wellbeing is 
often to do with their links to their family, their partner, the relationships between the demands of their friends, and their 
parents (see page 98 *The Wellness Balance). The number of people who've started a briefing with us by saying, "We're 

totally uncreative. Your job is to tell us how we should live." The real wellbeing starts at first finding out how you live, or 

more importantly how you want to live. It takes a lot of scratching to find that core of how people actually behave. 

People entrust us with a lot of money, hut most 
importantly they entrust us with dreams 

and those dreams are quite 

difficult to define. Our job is to interpret those dreams. A lot of those dreams have been implanted by advertising and 
the media, and expectations of what is luxury - almost all of those will mitigate against their wellbeing (see page 103 
* Affluenza ). For a young couple, the best thing you can do is find a really good piece of land, build the smallest house 
possible, and reduce the mortgage and how much they owe. That's probably going to do more for their wellbeing than 
anything else. I always try to say to people, "If you're in doubt, don't build, or build as small as you can. Don't impress 
your parents, don't impress your friends." We're often called in when a couple are about to split and we become marriage 
counsellors and psychologists. People will change their physical environment to try to change another social environment. 
Our physical environment can complement, but I'm not sure it can change, the way we are. Air, natural ventilation, these 
are basic things. Most people don't respond well to constant air-conditioning, to noise, to being overlooked. One of the 
tests on any of our urban jobs, where you're right in the middle of eight other houses, is can you walk around the entire 
site with nothing on and feel secure. If you can't, then I don't think the place has the level of privacy that most people 
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need. It weighs on people when they're being overlooked or overviewed. They also need to get sun, rather than having to 
have heaters on and plants in the garden to encourage the birds. They all sound incredibly corny but these things make 
a huge difference in people's lives. 

Df They are almost as simple as those top nine things, they're fundamentals. 

Paul Absolutely. I gave a talk recently and said, "If you can, retain one or two plants rather than bulldoze the site." I had a 
picture of a bird landing on a branch right near a deck that we'd built and the people could sit and watch the birds come 
and feed. A hand went up and someone asked, "What's that got to do with architecture?" But you see that defines the 
problem. If these things no longer have any meaning in architecture - a great place to have your feet in the sun and 
have a beer, where the temperature's just right, and you're with someone you really like, and you're the right distance 
apart - if that isn't part of our job then I think our architectural language and our way of treating clients gets more and 
more sterile. We will end up making fashion statements and we become producers of fashion items. People often come 
and say, "I want a house like this [referring to Paul's own house]." And I say, "I don't think you do, in fact I'm pretty 
certain you don't." And they say, "But we love everything about it." And you just have to say, "Well I think you've got 
the wrong person, we don't produce 20 of these, it's not a line of shoes or furniture. What I'm much more interested in 
is if you want to talk about how you want to live. If you're not then there's no job for me, it doesn't interest me at all." 
So jobs for small amounts of money, no problem at all, I'm quite happy to do that. It's the client that comes with the 
project that interests me most. 

Df After saying that you'll probably be inundated by people who're reading this interview. 

Paul Well the problem is there's a team of people who work with me but it's very small, and for 80% of the people who call, 

we have to say no because there's just no way that we can do the work. We've got a waiting list a couple of years long 
and the only way to change that is to have lots of people and just churn through more work, but that seems to defeat the 
purpose doing this. Without the close links there's really no point, to me it just becomes a business. I wasn't trained to 
run a business I was trained to be an architect. I always use 'we', it annoys people but I try and redress the notion of 

the solo, the great, the individual, the creative, the 
genius architect - it’s a mythology. 

I don't believe that's a true and a fair 

representation of what I do. I get very annoyed when people say, "So you have the brilliant ideas and you con your 
clients into accepting them." There's this terrible implication that the client's your worst problem, that what you need 
is an infinite budget and no client and then you can get on with it. That's totally wrong. The team I work with provide 
80% of the work that actually gets built, then we work with builders and craftspeople who build the most extraordinary 
things. Unless you acknowledge that in the process, then I think you're getting the whole thing completely askew. I'm 
not interested in building things that I want to do, that's almost unimportant, what's interesting is other people's lives 
and complementing them and making the effort. Most of the people I work with have had more interesting lives than I 
have and that comes out in the sheds and the buildings. 

Df Now on that double-decker bus trip, you said you were giving presentations on the environment to school kids. Was that 
when your interest in the environment was kindled? 

Paul When we studied architecture it was an odd period of history, it was the 70s and people thought there were ways of 
making a better world. We had an anthropologist come in who said, "Anthropology is the key to us, and if you don't 
understand it, how can you do any work anywhere?" We also had a world class ecologist come in to teach. Now I hate 
to say it, but I don't think anyone in our year knew what ecology meant when we attended our first lecture. We had a 
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By Clive Hamilton and Richard Denniss 

An 

extract from 
AJfluenza: When too much is never 
enough. Allen Sc Unwin Australia , June 200 5. 

The primary target of excessive consumption spending in 
Australia is undoubtedly the home. Houses are bigger than ever, with 
more bedrooms and bathrooms and filled with more luxurious fittings and appliances. 

Australians want to live in homes with more space than the residents can actually use. Between 1985 
and 2000 the average floor area of new houses increased by 31 per cent, from 170 square metres to 221 square 
metres, and the size of apartments increased by 25 per cent, to an average of 139 square metres. In the mid-1950s the average 
size of new houses was about 115 square metres, that is, half the size of houses today. Many new houses now have three- 
car garages that measure 50 square metres. According to the national marketing manager for A.Y Jennings, ‘It’s the great 
Australian dream: people will build the houses they can afford’. With the average mortgage for new homebuyers growing by 
more than 70 per cent in the ten years to 2001, it would be more accurate to say that people will build the houses they cannot 
i(ford. This expansion in the size of houses has been occurring at a time when the average number of people in each household is 
nrinking. In 1955 each household had an average of 3.6 people; by 1970 it had fallen to 3.3 people and by 2000 it had reached onl 
6 people. Put another way, in 1970 an average new house had 40 square metres of floor space for each occupant, whereas tod a’ 
ich occupant has 85 square metres. The number of bedrooms per dwelling has increased from 0.82 for each occupant in 1970 t 
15 today. No wonder house prices have risen so dramatically. Bigger houses and more space for each occupant are changing the wa 
e interact. When children go to separate rooms to watch their own television sets, not only do parents have less control over wh; 
e children view and how much time they spend in front of the box: they are also not around to provide context for and commentar 
i what their children see. Nor do children learn to negotiate with others over how to share space in the house. In the case of couple 
ithout children, he and she can occupy separate sections of the house. It is not unknown for one to email the other to arrange t 
leet in the kitchen for a drink. Big houses contribute to our isolation. Everyone needs some of their own space, but today’s bi< 
louses serve to keep family members apart because there is less need to be together. The desire for larger, more luxurious and 
better located houses has been the main reason for the dramatic rise in house prices since the late 1990s. As more people set their 
hearts on bigger and better homes they bid up the price of the housing available and to have what they want they must take out 
bigger mortgages. This means they commit a larger share of their future income to buying the house of their dreams. For the 


first time in our history we have a housing aff ordability crisis at a time of record high incomes and record low interest rates. 
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sociologist, we had people saying architecture is a part of the world, it is not the whole world, but it has a place within 
a series of other things which you ought to think about. I think the environment in those days was emerging as a huge 
issue and that was put into the course. The main thing that bus trip did was stir up the knowledge that any sort of work 
was possible and any venue for work was possible. The Eastern Suburbs looked like a very small window in what was a 
very interesting cathedral window of possibilities - it was just one pane of glass - just one part of the puzzle. 

You now lecture for the University [of New South Wales] on Sustainability? 

I'd like to think that I lecture on Architecture and Architectural Design. Almost every project I take students away to 
work on is with a real client on a real site, and somewhere removed from what they know. We go to Alice Springs, we've 
been out bush and camped for ten days on a site working with an Aboriginal client to design a real thing that they 
needed. I don't like the notion of a 'sustainability architect' or a 'community architect' - as I get labelled - or a 'social 
architect' or a 'woman architect' - that's one I don't get called! That's really the wrong way of looking at it - you're 
either an architect or you're not. 

If anyone on the planet thinks that 
sustainability's a passing fad, they’re insane. 

the core of what we do. There are a myriad of ways to do it. We can take all the isms and the fads and put them into 
our buildings, but one of the best ways is just to reduce the size of what you're doing. Reducing people's expectations 
and reducing the amount we build on the planet is the simplest way of all. The biggest offenders are the wealthy who 
can afford to build the most. When you build more, you use a lot more land, it consumes more energy, more cleaning 
products, and effort and money, on and on. You need more stuff to fill it up, the furniture stores produce more to fill it, 
and then it needs to be changed every four years because you get sick of it. It seems to me to be obvious. To reduce the 
amount we build is at the core and our job is to convince people why that's a sensible decision. 

How do you convince people? 

I don't think people should just listen to me when I say it, I think we need to show them. I'm not a big one for lecturing, 
I think you set up a frame and let students see it for themselves. The best thing I can do is set up the place, the project, 
the rationale, and after a couple of days you can almost walk away. The clients take over and the students start to see 
they're very interesting people, in fact they're more interesting than I am, and certainly more interesting than they 
are, and they've got a real need. They also have a huge knowledge of their own piece of land and issues and are happy 
to share that. Students pick up on it and think this is actually quite exciting, then they live and breathe it. They're 
not going home to watch tv and have their worlds disjointed. How you cook becomes important, what woods are good 
for the fire, what does it smell like, what do you smell like and how do you wash in a desert? If we tip the washing up 
liquid onto the ground it's good for one day, second day it's not so good, by the third day it's a stinking puddle. How 
we remove wastewater in the desert becomes a much more real issue. So rather than getting up at the beginning of the 
week and lecturing about issues of sustainability and waste disposal in a desert environment, which would go in one 
ear and out the other, you wait for a few days and then all of a sudden the solutions become much more interesting. 
It's the same with clients, I don't think you can convince clients, I think you lead and give them examples for them to 
immerse themselves in. The solution that evolves may not be what they originally thought of, or what you thought of, 
and that's very powerful. Watching a house five years after it's built is my test. When it's just finished I don't like it, it's 
the worst time because it's all too fresh. It's also when the mags go in and take photos and it's the wrong time - you 
should leave it five years and then it has the patina of wear and only then do you know if you've done your job well. It 
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should be Like an old Leather bag, or a favourite piece of clothing which adjusts a bit to you. Current magazine culture 
is the pornography of buildings. If you go down the row of magazines there are the cars that are the object, there are 
women that are object, the food, men too, and of course the houses. They all have one thing absolutely in common, 
they're all idealised and they don't really exist. The images in there are not of real people or of real buildings, they're 
airbrushed or cropped or framed to be something they're not. 

Df And now you're working in China - how did that come about? 

Paul Ten years ago the Costa Rican government sponsored a week session on sustainability and I met a landscape architect/ 
planner who works in the States. He rang one day and said, "I've got a job for you just up the road", and I said, "Palm 
Beach?" He said, "No, no..." and his 'up the road' was China. He said, "It's a US$50 million project and you can be the 
architect." I said, "There's no way I can do it, that's way out of the scale of work I normally do." But I went to China 
and met the clients, private developers who've got the site from Beijing central government - which in China is the 
government. They've been challenged to build a resort, modelled on a village, which has health-giving spas, treatments 
and foods. It's a stunning site in the mountains and they have three years to build this sustainable resort. It's the first 
and smallest of three projects, the second one is totally refurbishing a village nearby, and the third is a town. So from 
the first day they've had a team of independent experts videoing and recording everything they do to see if in fact this 
thing is sustainable by their measures. There's the butterfly expert to monitor if we can encourage more butterflies back 
onto this site, we've got the water expert monitoring how much water we're taking and putting back, the waste expert, 
the power expert... It's about 80% constructed at the moment. 

Df You could be part of a revolution in the way things are done in the fastest growing country in the world. 

Paul Someone was saying to me the other day, 

“If this is good you’ll get jobs all 
over China”, but that’s not my aim. 

My aim is that the Chinese team will 

start to be the team-leaders on the jobs around China. To me, the much better outcome is where the Chinese people take 
it over themselves and with a bit of luck I'll just be able to sit here. 

Df So when you arrived there you realised it was just too great a project to walk away from? 

Paul I thought the chances of success were about one in a million. I met the three directors - they were all under 35, all 

wealthy and this is a small job for them. Something about the head developer impressed me. Their pay-off is that if they 
get it right they will be the preferred developers for much of China. The central government has seen that their cities 
have major environmental problems, which they're not going to ever say publicly because that's not the way the Chinese 
government deals with things, but they know full well that their cities are in deep, deep trouble. So they're starting tiny 
on this greenfield site and then upscaling quickly. These developers are also charged with having ten sustainable projects 
going within a year of the first guests moving into stage one. If they don't, they may lose the $50 million resort. So they 
have many reasons to get it right and huge penalties if they don't. The changes required in their design and building 
culture in order to do this have been enormous. Every stick of bamboo on the site is precious, there's been no pollution 
of the waterways, there's been no wholesale blowing things up and starting from a bare base, better site conditions, 
hard hats, and protection for workers... People who know much more about developing in China have told me that all 

these sorts of issues have rarely been dealt with before. It was like the original central Australian health project brief to 

'stop people getting sick'. There was every reason to say no, because there's every chance of it falling apart and going 
completely wrong, but there are some things which can be too good not to be involved in / 
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Previous issues of Dumbo feather have profiled... 




Dumbo fefther, pass ft on. 


just a little 
>tt of nouse. 


Issue Number 1 
Winter 2004 


Dean Manning: 
Musician and artist 


Kirsty Sword Gusmao: 

Human rights activist, spy, now First Lady 
of East Timor 


Tim Pethick: 

Founder of Nudie Juices 


Marnie Skillings: 
Fashion designer 


minded 


Issue Number 2 
Spring 2004 


Bradley Trevor Greive: 

Best-selling author of ‘The Blue Day Book’ 
and conservationist 


Jenny Watson: 
Artist 


Justin Abrahams: 
Founder of Husk 


Jen Peedom: 

Managing Director IF Media, mountain 
climber and documentary film-maker 


Dumbo Fe&her, pass ft < 


Issue Number 3 
Summer 2004 


Steven Blaess: 

Designer of almost anything 


Suzanne Santos: 
Aesop cosmetics 


Mark Mordue: 

Author, journalist and founding editor of 
Australian Style 


Caravana: 

Two fashion designers based in remote 
northern Pakistan 
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Issue Number 4 
Spring 2005 


Rusty Young: 

Author of the best-selling Marching Powder 


Rachel Bending: 
Founder of Slingfings 


Kevin Roberts: 

Worldwide CEO Saatchi & Saatchi 


Karen Martini: 

Founding chef of Icebergs, restauranteur 
and media personality 


Issue Number 5 David De Rothschild: 

Winter 2005 Explorer, author, environmentalist and 

naturopath 


Minmia: 

Aboriginal keeper of women’s lore and 
healer 


Toby Smith: 

Founder of Toby’s Estate 


Louise Olsen: 

Founder and designer, Dinosaur Designs 


Issue Number 6 Jodie Fried: 

Spring 2005 Founder of Bholu and costume designer 


Remo Giuffre: 

Shopkeeper, REMO General Store 


Julia Vargiu: 

Businesswoman and daughter of 
Californian cult leaders 


Matt Butler: 

Founder of the Zaishu Project and 
furniture designer 
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Andrew Griffiths: 

CEO Surfaid International 



Graeme Murphy: 

Artistic Director of the Sydney Dance 
Company 



Jack Heath: 

Diplomat turned founder of 
The Inspire Foundation 
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I would like to own, or give to my nearest and dearest, previous issues of Dumbo feather... 


Issue # 1 Brand New at $ 12 each (inch GST) 


Issue #2 Brand New at $ 12 each (inch GST) 


Issue #3 Brand New at $12 each (inch GST) 


Issue #4 Brand New at $12 each (inch GST) 


Seconds at $6 each (inch GST) 


Seconds at $6 each (inch GST) 


Seconds at $6 each (inch GST) 


Seconds at $6 each (inch GST) 


Gabriel Scarvellli: 

Fashion designer and humanitarian 
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Troy Lum: 

Founder of Hopscotch Films 
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Issue #5 Brand New at $ 12 each (inch GST) 


Seconds at $6 each (inch GST) 



Emma Balfour: 
Poet 
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Issue #6 Brand New at $12 each (inch GST) 


Seconds at $6 each (inch GST) 


Total issues Brand New 


Postage & handling at $2.50 (inch GST) per copy 


Total (all copies and postage) 


PLEASE FILL OUT YOUR NAME, MAILING ADDRESS AND CREDIT CARD DETAILS OVERLEAF, OR ENCLOSE A CHEQUE MADE OUT TO ‘BEZAR HOLDINGS PTY LTD’ 
FOR THE FULL AMOUNT. FOR ORDERS OF MORE THAN 10 COPIES, PLEASE EMAIL BACKISSUES@DUMBOFEATHER.COM FOR A QUOTE. 





Birds of a fedther... 

...subscribe together - either online at www.dumbofeather.com or by completing the 
form below. Subscriptions will commence with Issue 8 Autumn, in April 2006. 


Subscribe for yourself, or as 



For 4 issues over 12 months (including GST and freight) Australia $40 New Zealand $65 Rest of world $85 
My name 
My address 


My daytime phone 


My email 


Postcode 


I would like to give Dumbo feather, pass it on. as a gift to: 

Lucky person's name 

Address Postcode 


Daytime phone Email 

Payment 

I enclose my cheque payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd, or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no expiry 

Cardholder's name 


Signature 


and post to PO Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 



We have 2 copies of the great new book ‘Designation’ 
(RRP $75) and 10 copies of Dean Manning’s latest 
muscial offering ‘Playing Boyfriends and Girlfriends’ to 
give to our first 12 new subscribers in January 2006. 

‘ Designation: Success through 
the eyes of leading Australian 
creatives’ is the stunning new 
300 page book from Ripe Off 
The Press. Profiling over 50 
of Australia’s most talented 
emerging and established creative 
professionals through a showcase 
of stunning, carefully selected 
images, Designation provides an 
inspiring and practical range of 
insights into the skills, experiences 
and backgrounds of those featured. 
RRP $75 incl. GST 
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Girlfriends’ is the freshly released 
(Dumbo 













Frostbite 


Graphic ideas by Vince Frost. 7 January-12 March 06 
Presented by the Sydney Opera House and Object 
www.object.com.au. For all media enquiries contact 
Emily Howes e.howes@object.com.au 

(sorrytrees) 

Vince Frost: Sorry Trees. Written by Lakshmi Bhaskeran 
Available from January 06. www.frostdesigncom.au 
info@frostdesign.com.au ISBN 0-646-45445-5 






LET’S ADMIRE HOT DESIGN 











